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A GERMAN CRITICISM OF THE AMERICAN RUBBER 
TRADE. 
_. agreement entered into in January between the 
British Government and the Rubber Club of Amer- 
ica acting in behalf of the American rubber trade, under 
which the embargo on rubber exports from London was 
lifted, comes in for some criticism by our German con- 
temporary, the “Gummi-Zeitung.” In its issue of March 
19 it expresses the following editorial opinion: 

“We are surprised that the otherwise liberty-loving 
Americans have accepted this British control over their 
independence, and are thus helping their strongest com- 
No one can any longer 
This 
pact with our most bitter enemy makes it clear to us that 
America not only has but little friendliness in her feel 


petitor to injure Germany. 
describe this way of doing business as ‘neutral.’ 


ings towards us, but that she actually sanctions the Eng- 
lish methods of warfare. In any event this submission 
to outside control is absolutely unworthy of an inde- 
pendent industry. We 
American manufacturers who accept it and even appear 
The German rubber industry 


feel a sense of shame for the 
to be proud of doing so. 
would do well to engrave in its memory the conduct of 


” 


these American ‘colleagues.’ 
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We are not disposed to quarrel with our contemporary 
over the expression of its views. It is quite natural that 
a German paper should look at the matter from a German 
viewpoint. It would be rather more than human for a 
writer scanning the horizon from Berlin not to have 
something of a bias. Nevertheless, in view of this charge 
that the American manufacturers have submitted to im- 
proper dictation, it seems quite in place briefly to recite 
the facts—which are plain and obvious and which indi- 
cate no unfriendliness for any country, nor carry with 
them any suggestion of sanction of the methods of war- 
fare pursued by any country. The case is a particularly 
simple one: 

England had the rubber and could put whatever con- 
ditions on its release she chose; and she naturally deter- 
mined upon such conditions as would make it impossible 
for her enemies to profit by its export. England was 
surely entirely within her rights. In a like situation Ger- 
many would have exercised equal caution. Under the 
circumstances, the conditions imposed were altogether 
justifiable. 

Now, as to the American manufacturers. They needed 
the rubber which was piled up in London and were will- 
ing to comply with any reasonable and proper terms in 
order to secure it. If they had refused, the embargo 


would have continued and would have worked great 
injury to American manufacturers while in no way help 
ing the German manufacturers. The question, in reality, 
was not one of neutrality at all. The question was sim- 
ply one of taking the necessary means—as long as no 
impropriety was involved—for getting the material 
that was indispensable not only to the continuance of a 
great American industry but for the general welfare of 
the American public. 

If Germany controlled any product indispensable to 
any American industry and its export to our shores were 
possible, American manufacturers would be equally will- 
ing to enter into a compact not to permit any part of such 
product or any article manufactured from it to give aid 


and succor to the Kaiser’s enemies. 


A KIND OF THEFT TOO LONG CONDONED. 
A was recently passed in Albany which should 
be the signal for the placing of a similar law on the 
statute book of every State in the Union, for it prohibits 
the commercial use by anyone not properly entitled to it 
of a family or firm name to which someone else has given 


reputation and value. Certainly every honest merchant 
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must approve of such a law, and every consumer, regard 
less of his moral 
Probably 


kind of theft 


qualities, will profit by its passage 


every industry can show instances of this 


the stealing of reputation—but in the re- 


tail rubber trade this offense has been particularly 


flagrant. To the general consumer there is no other 
rubber name that carries so much weight, and therefore 
is so valuable in retail merchandising, as the name Good- 
year; and that is the reason that every unscrupulous fel- 
low who can get hold of a stock of antique, damaged or 
otherwise inferior raincoats, immediately takes a tempo- 
rary lease of some empty store, fills his windows with 
garments marked at prices to catch the unwary and 
blazons the name Goodyear across the front of the build- 
ing. The enactment of this law, too long delayed, will 
effectually stop this dishonorable use of a very honorable 


name, 


THE VALUE OF ADVICE DEPENDS UPON ITS 
SOURCE, 


interesting item is floating around the newspaper 


A’ 
world which, with the caption, “Oil Your Rub- 
bers,” reads as follows: 

“Before wearing your rubbers rub them well with 
vaseline, lard or sweet oil, letting it remain on for a day 
or two. The greater part will be absorbed by the rubber 
and the grease will prevent the rubber from breaking.” 

A man with a sinister cast of mind might possibly sus- 
pect that this paragraph emanated from the manufac- 
turers, who, piqued at the shortage of snow during the 
the winter—when snow counts most— 


early part of 


hoped to geta few million pe ple to oil their overshoes 
and thus help along the desirable work of consumption. 
But the manufacturers can readily prove their innocence, 
for, with conspicuous disinterestedness, they are con- 
tinually warning the purchasers of rubbers against the 
insidious touch of oil or grease, Practically all the litera- 
ture distributed by the rubber footwear makers speaks of 
this very subject. Here is what the 1915 catalogs issued 
by four different companies, taken at random, have to say 
on the oil question: “Oil will ruin any rubber,” says the 
first. “Oil will destroy any rubber,” reiterates the sec- 
ond. The third amplifies the statement into “Oil or 
grease will destroy any rubber”; while the fourth de- 
clares “Grease of all kinds is injurious to rubber goods 
and will eventually decompose the rubber.” 

In view of these statements, which are certainly quite 


lucid and intelligible, the advice to “oil your rubbers” 


He has 


cannot be laid at the door of the manufacturer. 
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done his full duty. And those who vaseline their sandals 
and storm slippers, with unhappy results, will have to 
thresh the matter out with the particular editor who was 


the cause of their misfortune. 


THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND RUBBER. 





iE report that Germany offers to her chemists an 
ample reward for the discovery of a practical sub- 
stitute for the rubber truck tire is interesting. It in the 
first place argues a definite shortage in both crude and 
reclaimed rubber. It suggests also that the spring 
wheels that have of late been adopted are not a success. 
And last of all it points to the present failure of syn- 
thetic rubber. What the Teutonic chemists may be able. 
to produce in the way of “factice” is as yet unknown. 
Those who know rubber substances will be skeptical, but 
necessity has mothered many impossible inventions. 
Even more remarkable is the offer of the German 
Government of 100,000 marks for a process for reclaim- 
ing rubber. The acid and alkali processes are under- 


stood and used by the large German rubber manu- 


facturers. They have also a knowledge of the art of 
“revivifying” waste rubber. In spite of this they have 
of late years been large buyers of English, Russian and 
American reclaimed rubber. Is it possible that this 
means that, once the war is over, Germany plans to do 
all of her own reclaiming? 


RUBBER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
BURGLARY. 


i i IE rain falls on the just and the unjust alike, and 
many beneficent conceits of the human mind have 
been put, unfortunately, to highly improper uses. For 
instance, modern surgery owes much of its success to the 
antiseptic conditions under which it may now be per- 
formed, and these conditions are possible by reason of the 
delicate rubber gloves which the surgeon may now wear. 
But burglary as well as surgery is rather a deft industry 
and té succeed must be conducted along the lines of 
modern science. A few nights ago an office in the lower 
part of New York City was broken into, the safe opened 
and its contents—amounting to several hundred dollars— 
carried away. But evidently the operators were hurried 
in their work, for they left behind them various tools and 
other insignia of their vocation. The detectives at once 
began a minute examination for the damning finger prints, 
but found themselves balked, as there were no finger 


prints. The burglars evidently believed in germs—at 
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least in the germ of discovery—and had done their work 
with their hands carefully covered by surgeons’ rubber 


gloves. 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY IN FCR A TROUNCING. 





THOROUGHLY absorbing and highly valuable 
study is psychology, and it is applicable to many 

phases of life where mental alertness is a prime factor, 
but when the psychologists tell us that the foreman of 
a grinding room cannot properly discharge his duties or 
a salesman on the road adequately find a market for a 
sross of raincoats unless they have both steeped them- 
selves in psychological literature, they are going rather 


too far. They have been much too insistent upon their 
claims for attention, and the business man, who has so 
often been told that he can get no proper grasp of his 
business problems without the assistance of some expert 
trained in the charts, diagrams and formulz of the books, 
will feel a certain sinister joy in the fine trouncing that 


Professor Boris Sidis, of Boston—one of the greatest of 





psychologists—administers to his fellow experts who have 
been so fond of declaring that their particular science was 
the sine gua non of commercial success. Here are a few 
refreshing excerpts from Professor Sidis’ book recently 
issued, entitled “Foundations of Normal and Abnormal 
Psychology” : 

“Any intelligent business man knows infinitely more 
about business and how to obtain the best results out of 
certain conditions than all the psychologists with their 
laboratory experiments, their artificial statistics and 
puerile, trivial experimental arrangements, giving results 
no less trivial and meaningless.” 

He goes on to observe further: “We may as well ex- 
pect the comparative psychologist to offer practical points 
on the efficiency of cows to give milk, or on the efficiency 
of hens to lay eggs. Psychological business 
claims are illusory. The sooner the practical business 
man learns this fact the better for him, and also for the 
earnest psychological investigator.” 

Of course, no one questions the efficiency of certain 
psychological tests to meet certain specific conditions— 


like, 


charts to discover 


for instance, Professor Munsterberg’s bi-colored 


the engineer's quickness of eye and 
rapidity of mental action—but in the great majority of 
cases the claims of the psychological advocates as applied 
to business efficiency have certainly been grossly exag- 
gerated, and it is accordingly quite agreeable to hear one 
make this admission in such 


of them vigorous 


fashion. 








THE CONSUMER WANTS TO KNOW. 


—. prices go down the consumer pockets the dif- 
ference and goes unquestioningly on his way, but 
The 


reason he usually assigns, himself, is the one nearest at 


when prices go up he always wants to know why. 


hand, namely, that the iniquitous dealer is giving the 
screw another turn. Generally the dealer is blameless, 
or at least only partially responsible for advancing prices. 
Usually the cause is quite remote from the retail store 
where the public makes its purchases. This being the case, 
it is always desirable for the retail dealer to point out the 
true facts to the consumer, so as not to have the burden 
rest too heavily on his own shoulders. 

One would imagine that it should be fairly clear to 
people in Germany why prices of commodities—includ- 
ing those made of rubber—have advanced during the 
last eight months. The reasons appear to be patent 
enough. but, according to reports, the German con- 
sumer, exercising the privilege of his class, is complain- 
ing very bitterly that he has to pay so much more for 
articles of rubber than he did formerly. He has made 
such a protest that a general circular—reproduced on an- 
other page—has been prepared for the retail dealers 
to distribute, calling the attention of the public generally 
to the fact that when a country is at war and its supplies 
of materials shut off, its skilled laborers taken from their 
work and sent to the front, its factories partially or wholly 
incapacitated—when, in short, all the machinery of manu- 
facture and distribution is quite out of gear and generally 
dislocated, the upward shoot of commodity prices is a 
fairly logical consequence and reasonably to be expected. 


WHY NOT THE R. C. A.? 


HE short cut has always been supposed to make a 
strong appeal to the American mind. Yet some- 
times we go all the way around when we might quite as 
well make a quick leap across. For instance,—abroad, all 
the important rubber clubs are almost invariably referred 
to simply by their initials. When our English friends 
want to speak of the Rubber Growers’ Association or the 
Rubber Trade Association they don’t take the time and 
space to round these titles out in full, but simply call them 
the R. G. A. and R. T. A. and let it go at that. 

Some American societies have adopted this convenient 
habit of abbreviation. The Society of Automobile En- 
gineers, for instance, is almost always referred to as the 
S. A. E., and the National Automobile Association is 
commonly known as the N. A. A. So why should not the 
rubber trade follow these excellent precedents and use 
R. C. A. for the Rubber Club of America and R. T. A. 
for the Rubber Trade Association of New York? 








PRESIDENT HODGMAN OF THE RUBBER CLUB OF AMER- 
cA, INc., is deserving of the thanks of the whole 
\merican rubber trade for his work during the past 
winter. It was due to his initiative, his organizing ability 
and his untiring effort that the embargo problem was 
solved. Not only that, but the rearrangement of the 
Rubber Club in-respect to its constitution, its scope and 
its opportunity for future usefulness is largely the result 
of his constructive genius. 











The Telephone and Its 
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Dependence on Rubber. 


upied by Watson, Bell ran the wires of his experimental cir- 
tit. Finally, on the tenth day of March, 1876, Bell, in his room 
n the top floor, put his mouth to the transmitter, which he had 
fashioned for his system, and called, “Mr. Watson, come here, | 
I rushing into his 


\nd Watson made haste to compl 


xcited exclamation, “I heard you; I 


iss ites I ! with the ¢ 





THOM \\ N [ HEODORE 
y ) ’ ‘ { T T 
c ift Mr. Wat 3.000 ‘ S 
nderi S rful 
\l il l Cla 
ent ft el r ] l s earl erie 
ns even wher I Ss il lult ag 
know how briet ‘ e long tance telepl ( 
ecame a medi ervice erefore, we Ca er 
tar ind at ] ‘ lamat \far ntive 
nds hundre ed engineers have lent t é 
their Il in g of the tel ne and its é 
an. tw that ! It a bit the marve 
f the teley 
e st lay of Jur 1875, will always a1 ible 
! n tha i t gl ! n nt Dr. Bell 
vi it that t Wa vas wor gy aw his 
s alled nart al ifTa It seems one f the 
transmitter spring f the telegraph instrument in Watson's room 
stuck, and this bit of magnetized steel produced a current that 


sent a faint vibration over the electric wire to Bell’s receiver 
something less than a hundred feet away in another chamber 


Bell heard that i, and at once his inventive imagination saw 


the possibility of the telephone. If the tone of that vibrating 
spring could he rried er a wire, why not, then, the vibrations 
of the human To him, the answer was yes, and fulfil 
ment became a est I f working ut the necessary details 

But the details took many months of labor and patient inves- 


: I At the 
time they were boarding in Boston, and between his room and that 


nen worked early and late 





Copyright by Harris & Ewing. 

N. Vau ALEXANDER G. BELL 
tld hear what you said! Again, it was a matter of details to 
work out the elements of a commercial system, and how well Dr 


Bell succeeded then can be gathered from the fact that it was 


vith his original transmitter, having a vibrating diaphragm of 
inimal membrane, that the inventor talked with Mr. Watson on 
the 25th of January over the wires reaching from New York to 
San Francis 


hinking the world would be interested in his telephone, Bell 
at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 


ecided to exhibit it 

1876. But so little impressed was the management with the 
apparatus that Bell’s display was poked off in an out-of-the-way 
corner and generally overlooked by the public hungering for 
hings spectacular—as they understood the term. However, one 


Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro, who knew 


lav al ng came the 

Bell because of the latter's work in acoustics. Bell explained 
the telephone and persuaded the Emperor to listen at a receiver 
le he talked. Dom Pedro dropped the instrument, exclaiming: 


‘ 5. 99 
\I God, it speaks 


And the amazement of the distinguished 
visitor attracted attention to its cause. Bell and his invention 
were soon the main features of the Centennial. 

Just the same, business recognition lagged. But Bell and his 
few faithful associates stuck to their task, and inside of sixteen 
months after this patent was issued—that is, by August, 1877— 
there were 778 telephones in service in Boston. At that time 
the business was organized under the name of The Bell Telephone 
And then the inventor substantially turned the task 


From that modest begin- 


Association. 
of further development over to others 
ing has grown the continent-wide system of communication by 
wire which has revolutionized commercial life here and has 
brought into intimate vocal touch people physically scattered far 
and wide 


In the United States, the telephone joins audibly no fewer than 
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70,000 communities. The plant of the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. and its associated companies alone represents an 
nvestment of $850,000,000. The army of men and women en- 
gaged in its operation, exclusive of those employed by con 
necting companies, numbers 160,000 The messages transmitted 

er its lines number approximately 9,000,000,000 a year; equiva- 
lent to 26,000,000 messages a day r more than 1,000,000 tor each 

ur throughout the twenty-four. When Dr. Bell sent his mes- 
sage by wire ovet 3,400 miles fi line to Mr. Watson, hie itilized 


nly a part of the entire telephone system of this country, whi 


1 
ly 
i] 


embraces 9,000,000 telephones bound together by an iniercom 


municable network of 21,000,000 miles of wire 

Strange as it may seem, the telephone uses an extremely feeble 
electrical current, and yet that current must respond sensitively 
to the sound waves set up by the human voice and ranging all 


e way from a modest 200 to something more than 2,000 


rations a second hese minute waves must speed along over 
the wires without breaking the rhythm of their procession; there 
must be no jostling or ¢ s ( ndulati must 
reach its destination with its characteristic shape, for upon this 
rticular factor hinges the s cess t intelligible reproduct n 


the message 





Yow the part that rubber plays is that generally of an insulat 
" otecting cloak that keeps the feeble current within bounds 
ind prevents it going astray along the metall th laid t I 
it Chere are ritical stages in the travel f each sound-wave 
where no other medium serves so well to prevent this harmt 
leakage, despite the fact t t the pr r nomy has sent 
the engineers hunting broadcast for cheaper substitute Phe 
story ¢ f rubber’s efficiet y egins the moment you start t us¢ 
the telephone he line is automatically opened by the 
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in coming over the wires. Therefore the receiver must be 
fashioned of that material which will serve best to guard these 
vibrations at the moment of their delivery to the auditor. Ac- 

rdingly, the telephone engineer has found that india rubber 


will answer for this part of the apparatus more efficiently than 
any other material. 

Speaking from within the home, the hotel, the office, or any 
ther public structure, rubber shields the current from the in- 
strument down through the building until the connection is made 
with the outside line, be it an overhead or an underground con 


ductor there \ tidy housewife sees to it that the floors and 
baseboards are duly washed from time to time, and the same 
sanitary precautions are taken in any well-kept building, there 
fore there is the danger of moisture reaching the telephone wires, 
and the fear of dampness is also present when the conductors 
are run within the walls, as is commonly the case in hotels, sk 

scrapers and other business editices. Rubber coatings for all of 
these wires are necessary to prevent short-circuiting and to lead 
] il currents in the way they should go Therefore, the 
intramural leads of every one of these 9,000,000 telephones must 
be insulated with rubber until they have joined the overhead 
wires or have effected their junction with the underground 
because they are sealed inside of leaden jack 


ets and safe from the reach of moisture, are insulated by means 


paper, which answers well enough today he weakness of 
he current permits this so long as the covering of lead is there 
t eep t the dampness 


But, before you get the answering voice from the number called 
india rubber again figures importantly in the line. It is not 


essary here to attempt to describe the details of telephone 


ards, but whether the switchboard in question be that of 





ALEXANDER G. Bett (CENTER oF Group) TALKING IN New YorK 


down of the receiver, and that receiver casing is made of hard 
rubber. Why? Because that substance has certain physical 
qualities that make it superior for that employment. Therefore, 
of the 9,000,000 instruments in the United 


Possibly 


every time any one 
States is used a debt of thanks is due to india rubber 
we can be a bit more S| ecific 

[he transmitter has the benefit of the vocal waves as the 
issue from the speaker’s mouth with their maximum vigor, while 


the receiver gets these waves enfeebled by the journey they make 


witH Mr. Watson 1n SAn Francisco. On His Ricut, U. N. 
BETHELL, SeNIor Vice-PresipENT oF AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co.; on His Lert, Mayor Mitcuet, or New York. 


the business office, the hotel, the local district, or central, every 
time the plugs of the connecting circuit are shoved home the 
vitally necessary insulation is furnished by rubber. True, the in- 
dividual amount of rubber in each plug is not great—it isn’t large 
ecause the stuff is so efficient—but it is indispensable for that 
service, and many millions of plugs are employed in the multitu- 
linous ramifications of the telephone as it reaches into the public 
the private and the domestic walks of life. Again, don’t let us 
rget that there is the toll-line switchboard to be considered 














THE 











when long distat ce is called for, and there are connecting 
switchboards at the receiving end. Not only does each plug have 
its insulation of india rubber, but there is an intermediate devic« 
called a “jack” w s also fashioned of this same substance, 
and there are hundreds of thousands of these doing duty 
In addition to t se of rubber in wire insulation, a very 
large quantity tion tape is used for splicing telephon 
wires and making essary nts. Probably most peopk 
asked t | i gues st the am nt or ised f 
such purpose w s juite ns gut 
as a matter of fact the annual nsumpt tape 1 
telephone ses is probabl lose to 6,000,000 At leas 
200, 000 nas ¢ 1 e is made a week, the ea 
or, we will say, 10,000,000 pounds for the year; and 60 rc 
f this is sed ( res 
Then there i essories i iT< eans 
nvarying a ‘ ‘ st! s it 
ire ser tt v ? < a ge iwerewate < 
n ot i ne s er s 1 pla 
er tne it T ect ‘ \ wreat Many pe pl reter t 
> Tt 4 sl i» m re i_, CCad le ti | | il d 1 allt t 
s s ut ts ses i is part larl desirable I 
where the operat s hearing is somewhat fective And, as 
counterpart to this shion receiver, is the muffler, t ve pla 
over the mposition mouth piece, which is also made of sot 
rubber and fits closely around the moutl The advantage 
this is the fact that one’s nversation is not likely to be he 
at an distance m the telephone and also that noises ar 
the speaker ari t ke nto the receiver together with 
voice In fac Ss ¢ lusion of f reig sounds the muff 
serves very well as stitute for the private booth 
It is quite 1 ss state figures the total am< 
of rubber used in the telephone installations leading to the 
YOOOOOO instruments 1 in service So. too. we annot gi 
the statistics overing the number « iles of rubber-ins ate 
wires. The fact is that if we were to include in our estimate 
all of the rubber t telephone conductors in hotels, ap 
ment houses and office buildings, the system would be a g 
deal longe r tl al the (Mw) OD) 11¢S8 O wires given us by the 
United States Burea f Census \gain, we have not con 
sidered at all th ndispensable part plaved bv rubber 
stalling ar in 1 taining the tele] ne systems of this 
country Don’t s rget that the r vho do this work 
have to labs nd te in water and exposed to all kinds 
f inclement weather Diving suits. rubber boots. and « ts 
and « ips of the same materials are required in large umbers 
pening direct ‘ 1 intercourse hbetweer the A\tlanti 
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CARRYING THE 


Pacific coasts is a national achievement of the utmost s 


In this accomplishment rubber has shared in pro 


nincance 
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tecting the workers during their strenuous and even haz 

irdous labors, and now it is helping as nothing else can t 
rry the currents to their far-flung stations in the manner 
essary o elmicient service. 




















G TELEPHONE Potts at Humpotpt LAKE, NEVADA 
But lest there be any misunderstanding about the figures we 
have just given in relation to the miles of wire and the number 
f telephones in this country, the data are from the Bureau of 
Census and, in the language of the special report, “cover all sys 
tems whether operated on a commercial, mutual or cooperative 


not include 


between differ- 


farmer or rural lines. They do 


all 


| 
lines used 


asis, and als 


rivate excl for communication 


sively 


departments of manufacturing or mercantile estab- 


nt rooms or 
lishments, hotels, or private residences, unless connected with 
lines elsewhere through a private or branch exchange. Systems 
erated federal, state or municipal governments for com- 

| at etween different bureaus or offices are not included, 
those owned or leased by steam or electric railroads and 


their own exclusive use.” 
In substantially all of the exceptions mentioned the bulk of 
the wiring and the vast number of telephones are indoors and, 


But 





iccord there must be rubber insulation even so, we 
ave not exhausted the field of the telephone’s usefulness. In 
( y ship of war of the first class the telephone is indispensable 
and the wires rubber-covered The biggest of the ocean liners 
ire similarly provided with these instruments, and the latest of 
the large river boats and coastal steamers have telephones in 


stateroom connecting with a floating “central” which, at 


he dock, can be linked in with the land lines. In these mobile 


installations rubber plays its vital part. 
[he military man also owes his debt to the telephone and to 
wher, for every one of our forts has its telephone network for 
that the the 


work more effectively, and for the field 


al communication great guns and submarine 


may do their 


ce there is likewise an extensive telephone equipment—all 


f the wires that are intended to be laid upon the ground are 
rubber-insulated. The telephone has played a prime part in the 


t . é 


war in Europe and has made it possible for the directing genius 


to be safely beyond the reach of the foe's fire and yet in im- 


mediate vocal touch with every part of the battle lines. In one 


case, on a front of only twenty miles, there was run quite a 
hundred and fifty miles of wire connecting a hundred instruments 
T some idea of the extent of this service in view of 
For fighting of another sort 


States 


us 


of the opposing fronts 


United has .built, so it is said, 


with fire—the 


f safety, most of the important mines in 


this ntrv a provided with subterranean systems of tele- 
phones, and, because of the damp atmosphere through which 
these reach, rubber-covered wires are uniformly employed where 
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the best service is sought. There are no figures available giving 
mileage of the wiring, but such installations are growing 
ipidly in number and expanse. In addition, the rescue helmets 
ntain telephones, and each of these portable equipments is now 
provided with about 2,000 feet of rubber-insulated wire. Among 
these personally-conducted telephone outtits might reasonably be 
numbered the modified dictaphone for the use of the deaf—a 
telephone in all essentials, but differing from that ordinarily in 
ise by reason of its greater sensitiveness and certain facilities of 
adjustment. The other form of the dictaphone is that for inter- 
office communication and for detective work. In all of these 
rubber has its part to play 
The wires for the transcontinental line have a diameter of .165 
inch. The ordinary city circuit that comes into one’s office is 
about one-third this size, insulated with a coating of soft rubber 
and then covered by an external finish of braiding. 
The method of covering telephone wire first with rubber and 
then with braiding is an interesting one, but there is hardly space 
ere to describe it in detail. In the process of covering tele- 


phone receiver cords a cord braiding machine is used which has 


carriers, arranged in such a way that the heavy portion of the 
ris covered with 32 strands. When the required length has 
een made an automatic switch mechanism at the back of the 
machine changes the motion so that two tubular braids are 
tormed, each of 16 strands. These 16-strand braids make the 
forked connection with the receiver. 

It may gratify our national vanity to learn what “The Telephone 
Review” has recently announced \ccording to that authority, 
‘The telephone has attained its largest measure of usefulness in 
the land of its birth. It is sufficient to make but one comparison. 
In the two cities we are joining together telephonically—New 
York and San Francisco—there are 685,000 telephone stations— 
more by 50,000 than the number in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Brussels, Amsterdam and Petrograd combined.” 

SPEAKING TUBES FOR AUTO RACES 

When engaged in a motor car race where the speed is almost 
1 quite two miles a minute it is utterly impossible for the 
driver and mechanician to communicate with each other. The 
terrific speed of the car, together with the continual explosions 
f the engine’s cylinders, makes communication between the two 

















DrivER AND MECHANICIAN TALKING THROUGH RuBBER TUBES 


quite impracticable. To obviate this unhappy situation, Mr. E 
VY. Rickenbacher, who has taken part in a number of these 
races, has invented helmets to be worn by the driver and the 


mechanician, which are connected by two rubber tubes, leading 
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from the mouth of one helmet to the ear of the other. In this 
way, conversation is possible regardless of outside noise. The 
front of these helmets, where they fit over the face, is made of 
flexible rubber so that they will fit snugly but comfortably. The 
illustration shows the inventor and his mechanician equipped 
with these speaking helmets. 

THE GREAT PROBLEM FOR THE GERMANS TO 

SOLVE. 


ERTAIN branches of the German rubber trade affected 
by the war have turned their efforts to manufacturing 
enterprises entirely new to them. In fact, German industry 
in general has adapted itself rapidly to the unusual conditions 
created by the war. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
many manufacturers recognized that they would not be able 
to find enough business in their particular line to engross 
their activities, so they turned their attention to new lines of 
manufacture. It was not very difficult for most industries to 
adapt their plants to new undertakings. Furniture factories 
took up the manufacture of ammunition cases; metal ware 
manufacturers made supplies for the artillery; embroidery 
factories made underwear for the troops; hotel kitchens were 
turned into meat packing plants, etc., etc. 

But for the rubber industry the problem was a harder one. 
The difficulties were great. The government decree prohibit- 
ing the use of rubber for other than military purposes alone 
was an obstacle impossible to overcome. Many articles could 
have been manufactured and sold in quantities to the troops 
in the field, but for the lack of raw material. But German 
manufacturers feel that there is no reason to despair or to take 
the attitude that nothing can be done. Moreover, raw ma- 
terials being scarce, or not to be had, much attention is being 
given to substitutes. Germans have always been noted for 
their ability to make use of all available materials. 

A writer in the “Gummi-Zeitung” looks upon the present 
situation as offering extraordinary incentives to the discovery 
and use of substitutes for rubber, which it is now impossible 
for German manufacturers to get. He writes as follows: 
“The rubber industry has before it a great and important 
problem that must be solved. Substitutes can be used to 
manufacture certain technical articles, which, on account of 
the prohibition decree, cannot be made of genuine rubber 
Of course it will not be an easy matter to break away from 
routine, but the task, though difficult, is not impossible. 
Necessity compels; demands must be satisfied. All should 
make up their minds to get at the problem immediately. A 
permanent business can be built up in the substitute line—a 
business that will last even after the terrible war is over. 
There is a chance for big profits for the firms which enter the 
field first 

“The tield is enormous; the possibilities great. Tent ma- 
terials, knapsacks, bread sacks, parts of uniforms, helmets, 
helmet parts, canteens, eating utensils, all sorts of technical 
articles and fixtures are now in great demand and will con- 
tinue to be in demand after the war is over. The layman 
cannot realize how immense the possibilities are. Great 
things can be done, but we must cut away from routine and 
not be afraid to take up problems and methods entirely new 
to us. Every merchant should show interest in articles made 
of rubber substitutes. There is a great future for them, even 
after the war is over. Capitalists should remember their 
former ventures in crude rubber; they should not hesitate to 
finance good substitute enterprises. We must all apply our- 
selves to the problem and solve it. The possibilities certainly 
justify the efforts.” 





Soft rubber goods to the amount of 2,052,249 pounds were 
imported into Sweden in 1914, against 2,137,212 pounds in 1913. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


luble colloids found in some samples greatl 
tally favorably. All this shows progress an 


ially we will be able to determine the valu 


when we know more about rubber chem 


E SYNTHETIC PATENTS 

nge received British patent No. 24,790 ir 
nt of synthetic caoutchouc with liquid SO 
before, but patent No. 2,070, of 1914, ha 


them for a modification of the same process 
is seemed to attract considerable attention, as it has been 
ur contemporaries 

las assigned to the Synthetic Patents Co. 
American patents of the Beyer company, oi 


n treating certain synthetic rubbers with 


homologues, and then vulcanizing with sulphur 


EXPERIMENTS 


as contributed an article—published in the 
Chemical Society” (England), for February, 
} 


relates a number of experiments in pre 
ulcohol or acetone from solution in benzol 


wed that one gram of caoutchouc when dis 


benzol precipitated when 15 c.c. of alcohol 


148 grams of precipitation. At higher tem 


proportion of alcohol rises Any little 


roduces precipitation much quicker. In 43 


benzine at 20 degrees ( caoutchouc was 
In 80 vols. acetone to 100 of benzine at 


¢ was practically insoluble 


ISION ON RECLAIMING PATENTS 


cision has been rendered by Judge Clark in 


Cleveland, Ohio, in a suit brought by the 
Works Co. against the Portage Rubber Co 


the Marks patent No. 635,141 
1900 Arthur H. Marks assigned his patents 


omprise what is usually known as the 


the Diamond Rubber Co. The Diamond 


the Alkali Rubber Co., reserving the right 
y awards in the suit against the Calufiiet Tire 
then pending The Alkali Rubber Cow assigned 


tubber Works Co. in 1911 


ubber Co. alleged first that the* Marks patent 
‘ondly that it did not infringe, as it used the 


process—patent No. 993,485 The de 


contentions of the Portage ,company on 


249,970 granted to N. Chapman Mitchell 
judge decided that it was an anticipation 
Of course, this is the court of first in 


ill probably be taken 


ABILITY OF RUBBER TO CARBONIC ACID 
Zeitung,” 1914, pz 


1249, V. Rodt discusses 


acid through rubber He finds that 





bber tube filled with the gas will collapse 
from 12 to 24 hours and this collapsing is 
e tube is tmmersed in water 


sf 
> and the air outside are perfectly dry there 


month’s time. Carbonic acid is not absorbed 
ater and carbonic acid in contact with rubber 


as absorbed in 25 days, and the water 


ent. so that only eighteen hundredths of 


onic acid was absorbed. The rapid diffusion 
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»f gas through a rubber septum is due to the high solubility of 
the gas in water and the “hygroscopic” nature of rubber. 

These findings do not agree with those of F. Steinitzer 
and P. Phillips as reported in THe INptIA Rupper Wortp of 
March, 1915, page 323. The latter authors found that rubber did 
absorb carbolic acid and seemed to have proved it satisfactorily. 

F. Frank and E. Marckwald in a report in “Kautchuk Zentral- 
stelle” of April, 1914, assert that the nitrogenous portion of 
rubber is a true protein, giving many reactions in proof of this. 
In THe INDIA Rupper Wortp of October, 1914, page 18, Spence 
and Kratz are reported to have found that the nitrogenous por- 
tions of rubber were of the nature of gluco-proteids. 


DETERMINATION OF SULPHUR. 

In the “Analyst,” 1915, page 11, Gaunt describes a method of 
determining sulphur in rubber by means of a combustion tube, in 
which a sample—0.2 gr. to 0.3 gr—is placed. The tube is drawn 
out and connected with absorption flasks containing H,O,. Dry 
oxygen is run through while heating the tube and the S.O, 
produced is absorbed by the H,O,. 

If the rubber contains fillers, determine the sulphur in those 
also separately [he determination is said to be made in 90 


minutes and agrees with the Carus method 


POLYMERIZED OILS FOR FACTICE. 

R. S. Morrel, in the “Journal of the Society of Chemical I[n- 
dustry” for February, 1915, page 105, gives results of a study of 
the polymerization and thickening of a number of oils, such as 
tung oil—or, as called here, China wood oil—linseed, poppy oil 
and others. These oils can all be thickened into plastic masses. 
China wood oil appears to be the best. 


RECENT CHEMICAL PATENTS. 

W. H. Perkins and F. E. Matthews have received British 
patent No. 15,049 of 1913, for converting butadiene and homo- 
logues into rubber by the use of oxidizing agents. 

Che Hood Rubber Co. has been assigned United States patent 
No. 1,106,290, which claims the process of passing the vapor of 
iso-proply-ketone over heated aluminum silicate at a temperature 
of between 400 and 600 degrees centigrade. 

Fritz Hoffman and Kurt Gottlob, of Elberfeld, Germany, have 
received United States patent No. 1,130,903, which seems to claim 
the use of piperidine or methylene base in vulcanizing synthetic 
-aoutchouc. 

Isoprene compound with S$.O, is described in “Chemical 
\bstracts,” 1915, page 623. 

M. L. Bouchet in “Comptes Rendus,” 1915, page 240, has 
uttempted to measure the expansion or deformation of vulcanized 
caoutchouc under the influence of an electrostatic field. Fon- 
taine, in 1831, found that a Leyden Jar expands during the 
harge 

MORE ABOUT RUBBER FOAM 
Professor Perrot, a French chemist, has been devoting himself 


to the stud rubber foam, that curious discovery which was 


described in the January issue of THe INpIA RuBBerR Worvp 
Rubber foam. or caoutchouc mousse, as it is sometimes termed, 
was heralded principally as a substitute for air tubes in auto 
mobile tires, but Professor Perrot has been studying it from 
another point of view and claims to have discovered that it 
is supérior to any known heat insulation. The best heat insula 


tion now used is cork pulverized and agglomerated with casein, 
but where a cubic yard of this weighs close to 300 pounds, the 
same quantity of rubber foam only weighs about 116 pounds, and 
its thermic conductibility is much lower than that of the cork 
insulation Further, the cork compound is subject to rapid 
putrefaction, against which it is difficult, in fact impossible, to 
protect it 

In addition to its applicability to automobile tire construction, 
it is stated that rubber foam can be used in making life-saving 
mattresses for marine use, air tight compartments for life boats, 


linings for telephone booths, noiseless and resilient carpets and 
insulation for refrigerators and refrigerating machinery. 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES OF 
Eight Months Ending 





February, 1915 February, 1915 
ARTICLES Quantity Value. Quantity Value, 
India rubber, etc., and substi- 
tutes for, and manufactures 
of: 
Unmanatfactured 
Balata ......pounds..free 209,629 $64,804 1,938,142 $763,200 
Guayule gum ‘ a 713,040 201,760 2,844,734 828,544 
Gutta jelutong .. ular 1,928 10,219,462 483,447 
Gutta percha satel 12 972,061 142,479 
India rubber wi . 15,477,653 90,481,060 42,285,467 
India rubber scrap or refuse 
fit only for remanufacture 441,989 7,289,277 487,761 
Total unmanufactured $8,000,458 $44,990,898 





Manufactures of 


Gutta percha ... lutiable ° $106 ee $10,293 
India rubber ..... ed aus 57,630 nit aa 610,464 
fotal manufactures of. ee $57,736 ree $620,7 





Substitutes, elasticon and sim 
ilar eee err $2,056 ee $24,559 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER BY COUNTRIES. 











From 
ES ene pounds ere . 1,902,370 $950,872 
France ..... caries ' 33,675 $17,067 612,889 257,033 
Germany pesecewes seedue os 0 732,118 358,088 
POCtuaR .ccsce ints akc — 1,798,119 538,996 
United Kingdom . ‘ 10.581,465 5,345,432 35,849,563 18,329,034 
Central American Stat: and 
British Honduras .. iets 67,782 35,051 389,607 168,540 
Mexico o. errr TTT ‘ 43,455 19,225 1,284,872 487,497 
Brazil . Se kete ' . 3,483,244 1,411,623 30,175,069 12,406,174 
Other South America.... ‘ 343,127 173,039 2,465,507 1,095,371 
East Indies . * 26,420 11,816 12,746,417 6,147,760 
Other countries ii ‘ 898,485 580,484 2,524,529 1,546,102 
fot 5.477.653 $7,593,737 90,481,060 $42,285,467 
EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS 
Ir a rubber, manufac es of 
Scrap and old.......pounds 123,787 $12,608 —‘1,352,64 $139,807 
Reclaimed peenuion , 524,095 65,039 3,904,007 528,440 
Belti ose a packing 44,777 1,240,296 
Be shoes 
4? 218 17 02 98,011 671,358 
Shoes 1 44 R528 73.396 1.838.999 
lires 
lor mobiles r 60,103 
All othe 4,76° 48,277 
\l € ‘ < f 76.749 1.869.259 
[ | $1.057.7 $2.797.139 
EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY COUNTRIES 
I s for autor es 
Frat 
Eng 3189,48 
Cas 
Me 4 
P I R¢ 
cot nt es ¢ 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISI 
Ir 
U's 
B g $ 7 | 7 $ 139 
G g 
Gutt elu Pe ° 
Gutta pere i 3460 1,488 
India t , 749,195 337.061 4.847.570 ,590,040 
I 1 ¢ ‘ 
niv f 1 é 
I ‘ $375,737 $2,891,667 
Mar tures f I 
r able $33 $5,442 


The Cole Course Protractor is the name of a recent invention, 
which, in connection with a map or chart, enables the navigator 
to quickly and accurately map out a safe course. This instru- 
ment is made of polished brass, a circle of rubber being attached 
to the under side of the base to prevent slipping on the chart. 
[Marine Compass Co., Bryantville, Massachusetts. ] 
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New Devices for Rubber Testing. 


By A. F. Shore. 


into two general classes 


ULCANIZED rubber is divided 
that bear the trade names, hard rubber, 


or vulcanite, and 


soft rubber Under the last-named class is grouped an 
infinite variety of goods that vary greatly in hardness and in 
elasticity. Many instruments have been designed to measure 
their physical properties 
Difficulty is, of course, experienced in this because of wide 
variation in structure and in chemical composition as well as 
frequent exaggeration of one property at the expense of the 
other. The factors thus concerned are what might be termed 
fibrous as opposed to non-fibrous formations, extreme brittleness, 
elasticity or plasticity The range is so wide that it is difficult 
to make a single instrument which in its range of sensitiveness 


would cover it entirely 








Crude rubber shows unex ampled elasticity, but little hardness; 
hard rubber, ar gree of hardness mp to glass brittleness or 
iny degret el wn to that mmon to other brittle 
hard dies 

It thus foll that an instrument suitable for measuring the 
hardness of s I er, will be useless for brittle hard rubber; 
ilso, one that ll determine elasticity of such soft robber will 
be useless on the more brittle hard rubber To successfully 1e@as- 
ure the properties named, the Elastometer for elasticity, and the 
Durometer for hardness, have been devised by the Shore [nstru- 
ment & Manufacturing ( 

[he Durometer when applied to soft rubber indicates its re- 
sistance to the etrating force of lunt pit [his pin pro- 
jects from the instrument three thirty-seconds of an inch and is 
held by a carefully librated spring. On the harder grades it 
is pushed in most of its length against the tension of the spring 
The extent of th pression, and, conversely, the deformation 
of the rubber, are indicated on the dial, expressing units of hard- 
ness The size il position of thes« nits, since the value 50 1S 
the average hardness for soft rubber, have been carefully chosen 
and obviously ill main constant in the future 

With the Durometer is provided a standardized spring balance 
upon which the hardness it represents is marked and with which 
it is checked up fr e to time, as is customary with all 
accurate testing instruments The hardness of crude rubber 


varies all the way from 25-30, on the scale adopted, to 75-80 after 
vulcanizing. When a hardness of 70 is exceeded, there is ob- 

ously a ra dr f elasticity, but an increase in strength or 
resistance to stretching, so that s safe to say 70 is ordinarily 
the limit of | ness where the service value of the rubber de- 


pends equally upon the ompanying elasticity 

Where rubber cushions have to withstand the greatest possible 
load, as in solid tires, the highest hardness is called for, with the 
necessary quota of elasticity Where the rubber itself is not 
depended upon for sustaining loads, as in pneumatic tires, the 
rubber used is given a more moderate hardness, with due com- 


pensation by greater elasticity. The hardness measure thus may 


give information as to the suitability of vulcanized rubber for 


various purposes This means that in the cheapest solid tires, 


for example, the desired hardness will be shown, but there would 


be a lack of elasticity, and such a tire would fail to give the 
desired cushion effect and soon wear out. 
Rubber may be said to have a total value. This would be 


the figures representing hardness and the elasticity multiplied 
together. As an example, a solid tire showing a hardness of 70 
units and an elasticity of 55 per cent., would have a total value 
of 70 times 55, or 3,850, 


figure Another solid 


considered a high 


70, 


which would be 


tire, having a hardness of but an 








elasticity of only 30 per cent., would show a total value of 70 
times 30, or 2,100. 

In general practice, however, it would not be proper to refer 
indiscriminately to rubber as having a total value, for a given 
product may be obtained in widely different ways, as for example, 
one rubber is 50 hard and has an elasticity of 70, while another 
is 70 hard and has 50 per cent. elasticity. The product in each 
case is the same, but the rubber is adapted for widely different 
The former will be better for tires, and 


purposes. pneumatic 











= 





THe SHoreE ELASTOMETER. THE SHORE DvROMETER 
the latter for solid tires. When hardness and elasticity meas- 
urements are made to ascertain the total value of the rubber, 


it is necessary to state the specific degree of hardness, and also 
the percentage of elasticity 
difficult to measure than hardness, because 


methods of 


Elasticity is more 


ts manifestations are not the same under different 


testing 


The simplest though not the most convenient way of testing 


the elasticity is by stretching a band of uniform thickness. 


\nother 
iin height 


way is to drop a ball on a sample of rubber from a 


cert and note the rebound. The rebound values will 
not agree perfectly with the stretch values, for conditions enter 
the rebound test, in regard to time and distance penetrated, which 
test 


In testing the elasticity of rubber with an instrument that is 


would not enter in a stretch 
to be applied to the surface without damage, the stretch test is 
most closely imitated by one involving a tearing or cutting stress. 
Rubber having 100 per cent. elasticity will resist the penetration 
of a knife or a sharp point for a given depth without cutting in 
the slightest degree. Should, however, the elasticity be some- 
what imperfect, the cutting will take place to the extent that the 
elasticity is deficient, until at last the elasticity is so low at a 
given hardness that cutting will occur almost the entire distance 
penetrated. Cutting, after all, in the absence of a saw action, 
consists of imposing a stress on the fibers in contact with the 
edge, which will more readily be overcome as the rubber fails 
to elongate or stretch away from it. The Elastometer has been 
devised by applying this principle. The action is as follows: A 
medium sharp pin, three thirty-seconds of an inch long, is locked 


After 
a few seconds the pin is unlocked and allowed to be pushed 


and caused to penetrate its entire length into the rubber. 


back by the rubber, according to its power to recover its original 
The pin actuates a very delicately balanced 
If it is 


form or its elasticity. 
indicating needle, reading in percentages of elasticity. 
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pushed back only half way, 50 per cent. is shown; if it is pushed 
back all the way, as when the rubber suffers no injury at all, 
100 per cent. elasticity is shown. The depth the pin is required 
to penetrate and the sharpness of its point have been determined 
by experiments. The most elastic rubber, according to the stretch 
test, just barely escapes cutting 

Soft rubber will lose about 14 per cent. of its hardness when 
the temperature is raised from 32 to 212 degrees. Such heating 
does not materially decrease the total value of the rubber in so far 
is its stress and deformation resisting properties go. This is 
explained by the fact that there is an increase of elasticity at 
about the same rate as there is a decrease in hardness. The 
nly danger that would appear to exist is where the rubber is 
exposed to friction with other rubber. The heat increases the 
ementing affinity and causes rapid wear. Solid tires having 
the right proportion of hardness and elasticity at normal at- 
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Cuart SHowinc TESTS or ELASTICITY AND HARDNESS. 


mospheric temperatures may become too soft at 212 degrees, 
and show compression, internal friction and further development 
of heat. On ordinary road temperatures, however, in hot weather, 
the efficiency of the rubber should not visibly be impaired. 

When rubber is stretched its elasticity may or may not be 
onstant when the duration of the stretch varies. In other words, 
if rubber is stretched only for a moment it may show a higher 
elasticity or hardness than if it were stretched for some length 
of time. Consequently, in the less elastic rubber goods the per- 
manent set will be developed under the continued pressure of the 
indicating pin. This is shown by the gradual recession of the 
indicating hand. 

To meet this peculiarity in testing, a special holding stand has 
been provided. The same stand also serves to avoid possible side 
friction on the sensitive pin, due to not holding the instrument 
straight when used free handed. 

The following table of rubber values may be of interest in this 
connection : 


AVERAGE AND ExTrREME VALUES OF PLiaBLe RuBBER ARTICLES. 
Percentage of 


Hardness. Elasticity. Total. Scleroscope. Stretch. 
Ee re . 22 10 620 30 50 
DEGREE ci cccsecosccs 50 65 2,620 58 255 
EE. “ceckdncencdess 70 100 4,800 100 1,500 
Sortip Tires. 
CE 52 45 2,900 55 500 
rer 60 60 3,600 61 650 
RE 70 70 4,000 70 750 


PNEUMATIC TIRES. 


SE: ccsen réewseneenses 35 65 3,000 00 400 
PE. xieecd oeanewe 42 8 3,360 — 800 
Highest 70 100 4,800 re 1,000 


Russer Heets (some only hard compositions). 


WO:  Sacaawsacecceane 55 5 425 
AVOTEBE 2 .cccece 74 28 1,683 
Highest (comy sae 85 60 3,600 


Rupper Banps. 
Low Gidentadande 35-45 80-95 75-85 700-1,500 
ing facts, among them a limit of what has been referred to as 
the total value of rubber. The two gages here described have 
each a scale of 100 units, and if 100 is multiplied by 100 a product 
of 10,000 will be obtained. In rubber this is not possible. The 
highest value found in the course of our experiments was in a 
pneumatic tire, which showed a hardness 8 and 100 per cent. 
elasticity, which gives a product of 4,800. The highest value noted 
in solid tires of a high grade was only 4,000, thus showing that 
too much vulcanizing or compounding deprives rubber of elas- 
ticity and toughness. The limit appears to have been reached 


in the processes hitherto used for solid 


tires. Just to what ex- 
tent rubber can be vulcanized or compounded without materially 
detracting from its characteristic elasticity, which is here repre- 


sented as 100 per cent., remains to be shown. The many ex- 
periments upon which these figures are based would apy 


out the limit, or just half of 





1 


indicate a total value of 5,000 as 
the range of measurement provided for by the two instruments 


RUBBER PLATES FOR IRONCLADS. 





B Kes publication has referred a number of times to the 
suggestion made by various people interested 
construction that the resistance to attack of an ironclad 
be greatly increased by a suitable covering of rubber. The 
claims made by Mr. Bowler, an English inventor, for the rub- 
ber plates which he had devised for application over the iron 


plates of warships were mentioned on page 290 of the Feb- 


ruary issue. He has been trying to persuade the British Ad- 
mirality to experiment, at least, with this method of rubber 
protection. In a recent number of a British daily, he cites 
further instances coming under his own observation of the 


superior resistance of rubber to the effect of explosions over 
any other material. 

“In 1906,” he writes, “I witnessed the effect of an explosion 
of about 200 tons of dynamite at Bramfontein, Johannesburg. 
It occurred on a siding used for shunting dynamite-laden 


trucks. Special precaution had been made at the head end 
in a rubber buffer, so that if the trucks did run loose the 


rubber would lessen the shock and perhaps prevent an ex- 





plosion. The trucks dashed with such force into the buffers 
that a terrific explosion took place, killing more than 300 
people. Trucks and siding were blown into the air, and on 
examining the spot half and hour after the explosion I 
noticed that nothing was left but the rubber buffers, which 
remained intact, barring some rents and cuts made by flying 
projectiles and scorching by the heat. This was proof of 
the extraordinary resisting powers of rubber. 

“In an experiment made to show the recoiling strength of 
rubber a piece of rubber 2 inches thick and 1 foot square was 
laid under a steam hammer and a 6-inch round shot was 
placed on it. The hammer fell with tremendous force and 
broke the shot to pieces, while the rubber remained elastic 


and unimpaired.” 


The estimated number of automobiles owned in the United 
States in 1914 was 1,754,570. Assuming that these cars aver- 
age not less than five tires each during the year, 8,772,850 tires 
were necessary for their equipment. 
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The Rubber Joke. 


Gum-] t its Varieties, with a Detailed Account of ness. It is connected by a fine rubber tube several feet in length 


\ tion at Uses,” which was not only the first rub- with a rubber bulb. Its use is after this wise Before the diners 

ed in this country but which still remains are invited to take their seats, the bag is slipped under the table- 

the most teresting ntribution to our rubber literature, cloth in front of the intended victim, under the place that his 
Charles G r ¢ i list of 400 different articles that could plate will naturally occupy. The tube goes invisibly under the 
be t t stan Considering the fact that rubber table, across to the other side, where the operator is to be lo- 


cated. By pressure on the bulb the bag under the table-cloth 
is inflated and the plate is made to rise and fall, gently or with 
violent movement according to the nature of the pressure on the 
bulb. It requires no very vivid imagination to see what can be 
accomplished by an apparatus of this sort on a suitably suscep- 
tible person 


Instances have been cited where club men have played this 





' p | prank on some fellow member who was known to be unduly ad- 
if Kupper Pirate Lirter ; : . 
7 dicted to the absorption of stimulating beverages, with the re- 


’ —_ me into use. it was a list of extraordinary Slt that the victim, after watching the various dishes in front 
completeness izh it was compiled 62 vears ag most Of him wave and wobble and jump and dance during a whole 
} ~ « 4 v' — » « ax, « HOS . . 
ever ihber development that has taken place since was prac dinner, has fled from the banquet board and made his way with 

r\ i tilal ‘ ta b plat as Me » a a 
all possible speed to the nearest Keeley cure 
\ \nother rubber joke of the pneumatic class consists of some 
; sort of button-hole ornament connected by a small, almost im- 
— perceptible, tube with a bulb carried in the pocket. This or- 
‘ nament may be in the form of a baby’s face, which, on the pres- 
es sure of the bulb, is seen to protrude its tongue most indelicately 
an cy . } 
eae and is heard to wail most plaintively; or possibly the ornament 
i " All ‘ / ai 
may be a design filled with little apertures and the bulb may be 
AN / > filled with water, with the result that when some admiring friend 
4 





Sw > stops to look at the unusual 


\ “\ 4 | NIN. pe ~ } ornament he _ receives a : 

WQ / ) =). Wilh): Se) ,) a h € i 
SE AK —$<~ cre — —=} gentle April shower in his 

— : gent pri iower in hi 

—» —_— — . TI 
( ~ ee (=> face That suggests an- 
—~__ A 
—<_ — 
—— - other type, which we may 
: call the aqueous rubber joke. 
Ht | r JAN ‘G PLATE ON THE NINITIATED P 
\ second good illustration 
t ly ' that list—with one exception. It said noth- of this kind is the sprink- | 


ling ring. This consists of | 











y er jokes. But this omission was quite : 
j bber ball larg 
" eciciiniaaiitees ca tee —— , a hollow rubber ba arge si ' ’ 
: se ease ie n the first place, Mr : . ee THE SprRiINKLING RING 
G n exceptionally serious cast enough to be eld con- . 
, : eniently in the hand, to which is attached a hollow metal ring 
I ( . is age W < ad not - 
; ‘ e of life with fine openings at the top The ball is filled with water and 
long ’ n't the ring slipped over the finger. It is shown to some friend 
g l. He insists upon being us¢ 
I s i ent. the rubber ‘ 
v evel 1 y nature 
t ] + te lit ’ erg 
tions the retur! 
, ‘larly its sethilities in 
t \ é 1 é nce i pres 
11 ] + - ? ‘ 
’ c ‘ az ¢ rT | vers 
l ) st I a the 
, 
tre @ the su tal et Sa 
c s the nds ot the seashore ut it 1s 
‘ 1] llate hey woul la very 
| 1 
s be gy added to ¢ y week 
rt t é is an inventor t its pur- 
I S S i ew t the 1 re popular rf re : : , ‘ 
, ea - , cane GETTING A SHOWER FROM RING witH RupBeR BALL ATTACHED 
un poy f t pends upon which end of the joke you happen t 
be f tl forms that rubber humor takes. Perhaps the gets a facial inundation. These water jokes are supposed to 
tect these rubber jokes are those that are provided particularly endear one to one’s friends, especially where the 
with a bul nd tube for accomplishing pneumatic effects—with friends have to wear moist collars during the remainder of the 
g 
results that ar ften startling. One of the most noteworthy day. 
of this as the plate litter his nsists of a small, thin \nother classification of the rubber joke might be called the 


lly any perceptible thick- edged tool variety. These are not innumerable, but they cer- 
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tainly are numerous, and they counterfeit all tools that have sharp 
and dangerous points and edges. For instance, there is the rub- 
er razor. If a young man wants to attract considerable atten- 

n in the boarding house parlor he can jump to the middle of 
he floor and announce that his life has been a failure and he 
proposes to end it forthwith, and then gash at his throat with 
one of these rubber razors. It is quite evident that he would 
create considerable commotion—especially in the breast of his 
landlady if he were somewhat in arrears for board. Then there 
is the rubber dagger, looking for all the world like the real ar- 





ticle It goes without saying that it 
would not be difficult to cause quite a 
tall 
I iN ER HATCHET 

little excitement in a gathering of 

ds tw f the number appeared 

to get into an altercation and one suddenly pulled forth this shin 
ing weapon and proceeded to plunge it rapidly into the other’s 





ER HATCHET 


choice marble statuette in the parlor, or on the piano, and it is 
her in a state of mind. 





obvious that he would have his 1 

\gain there is the rubber tack. If a person wishes to attract 
favorable attention to his general imperviousness he can put a 
few of these, point up, on a table, with his friends seated around 
and then bring the palm of his hand down with great vigor on 
the upturned points. He can then gather in the tacks and go 
whistling away, to the great perplexity, if not admiration, of the 
onlookers 

Rubber jokes of this variety are often used as nerve testers 
in initiating new members to secret organizations. One form is a 
bed of spikes with sharp steel points—made of soft rubber. The 
novitiate is obliged to remove his shoes and stockings and then 
is tossed upon the glittering points. As a matter of scientific fact, 
the efficiency experts have employed rubber deception in making 
theirtests. One test of a man’s nerves is to suspend a pane of 
glass from the ceiling, have him stand with his face close to 
it on one side while the experimenter strikes the pane from the 
other side with a hammer. It is a rubber hammer, and the glass, 
instead of being shattered into a thousand pieces, simply oscil- 
lates gently in the air. But if the subject of the test can stand 
the experience without wincing he shows that his nerves are in 
good condition. 

Chere are other rubber jokes, not quite so sanguinary as some 
of those cited above, which deceive and excite wonderment with- 
out causing either alarm or mental anguish. As an illustration 





of this kind is the rubber dumb-bell, which looks as if it were 
made of solid iron with each end weighing 100 or 200 pounds, 
ind yet the athlete who is giving an exhibition of his powers can 
hold this dumb-bell indefinitely at arm’s length or toss it easily 
from one hand to the other and perform with it various feats 
of Samsonian strength. It behooves him, however, not to let it 
fall to the floor, for it is likely to rebound as high as his head, 
for the two massive iron ends are simply inflated rubber bal- 
loons and the entire dumb-bell weighs rather less than 3 ounces 


The rubber pencil is another joke of an innocuous character 


It looks like an ordinary lead pencil sharpened at | ends and 
supplied with a metal cap which covers the end not ise. One 
end has good lead. The owner uses this to write with and then, 
putting the metal cap over it, passes the pencil to a friend to use 
He gets the rubber end and when he tries to write tinds the 
‘titious lead bending in all directions and making 1 mark 
He may make several attempts before he discovers what the 
difficulty is. And then there are other pencils e pe 
fectly good lead but a rubber joint just a e the lead which 
ikes the pencil double up when one tries to use it \nd there 
re perfectly good and honest looking pens cons he 
same aggravating principle 
But this was not to be an inventory These samples are 
enough to show the nature of the rubber joke. Now the interest- 
ing question arises—How much of a business does the rubber 
oke nstitute How many people are engag n its sale? 
= 
THE Rupper DAGGER 

Where do they find customers? And what volume of this rubber 


humor finds a market in the course of a year 

There are about 100 jobbing houses in the United States which 
sell these rubber jokes—not exclusively, of course, but with vari- 
ous other novelties. The retail dealers distinctive 
ities, and 





novelty stores, of which there are some in 











HarRMLEss SvICIDE—WITH THE Rupper KaAzor 


including also the big department stores—all of which, prac- 
tically, carry these articles in some department, either among 
the rubber goods or on the novelty counters—probably number 
5,000 in this country. This would take in all those people who 
have booths and counters at the summer beaches, at the autumn 
fairs and at the carnivals and mardi gras held at different times 
in various places. While these humorous rubber goods are sold 
in all the large cities of the country, their best market is found 
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in New York, Chicago and St. Louis. Whether this is to be at- 
tributed to a keener ability to see a joke on the part of the citi- 
zens of these thr ities, or to a less serious type of mind, may 
be left to the psychologist to determine, but these three cities not 

surpass thers in the number of novelty stores where 











cidental but thoroughly established line of manufacture 

As to the ulue of these articles sold in this country in the 
course of a year, one big wholesaler puts it at $2,000,000, and 
probably he is not so very wide of the mark. Possibly some 
his seems like a large sum to spend for 


articles made just for fun, but when one reflects how large a 
proportion of the product of the Hevea Brasiliensis goes into gar 
ments, shoes and hot water bottles for the comfort of the body, 
there seems full justification for the question—Why should not a 
small fraction of this product be turned into forms that contribut 
to the pleasurable activities of the mind and to the general gaiety 
of the nations? 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

A firm in Spain is in the market for materials for manufactur- 
ing rubber stamps. Report No. 16,148. 

A business man in Spain requests samples, prices, etc., on 
electrical supplies, including insulated wire. Report No. 16,233 

\ dentist in the West Indies considers the establishment of 
a dental supply depot and wishes correspondence with manu 
facturers Report No. 16,253. 

\ firm in Russia also desires similar correspondence. Report 
No. 16,255. 

\ Swiss firm is in the market for refined Para rubber for the 
manufacture of a solution to be used in repairing tires. Report 
No. 16,263. 

\ business man in France desires to secure agencies to rep- 
resent American manufacturers and exporters of rubber sponges 
and articles made of hard and soft rubber, to be used in con- 
nection with surgical, electrical and similar instruments. Re- 
port No. 16,288. 

\ firm in Russia wishes to be placed in communication with 
\merican exporters of raw rubber. Report No. 16,341. 

\ business man in Italy desires correspondence, in Italian, 
with American exporters of rubber. Report No. 16,374. 

Prices and quotations c. i. f. Russian ports are requested on 
rubber goods for surgical and hygienic purposes. Report No 


opportunity is reported from Switzerland for the sale of 
solid rubber tires. Report No. 16,413. 

\ firm in Italy is in the market for large quantities of articles 
f rubber, gutta percha, etc. Report No. 16,432. 

\ business man in France desires to purchase rubber sponges, 
gutta percha and hard and soft rubber articles. Report No. 


\ company in the United States is in the market for supplies 
to be used on a rubber plantation in the East Indies. Report 
No. 16,457 


\ foreign business firm desires to purchase large quantities 
f red rubber bands for preserve jars and glasses. Samples 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington. Report No. 16,535. 


A RUBBER PRODUCING SHRUB IN AFRICA. 

\n English reader sends this publication a letter received from 
a friend who has recently been exploring certain tracts in Africa 
One paragraph is of particular interest, as it describes a shrub 
which the explorer says yields “rubber gum equal to any plan- 
tation product.” The paragraph is as follows: 

“I have for two months past been exploring several hundred 
square miles of the hinterland, all covered with a wild shrub 
from which can be pressed (with a sugar mill) rubber gum 
equal to any plantation product. The supply seems to me to be 
almost unlimited, the cost of the right to cut the shrub a mere 





trifle, and so also the cost of pressing. I reckon the gum all 
together will cost at the coast less than half that of plantation.” 4 





The Tayson Rubber Co., of Woester, Ohio, is now manufac- 
turing “Tayson” tires 





fur- 


nu 


ort 
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THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 
EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1915. ELEVENTH EDITION. COM- 
PLETE EXPORT SHIPPING GUIDE. Published by the Exporters’ 
Encyclo} i Co., of New York City [8vo, 1,150 pages, cloth bound. 
Subscription, $7.50, including monthly corrections, and the “‘Exporters’ 


Review” for the calendar yea 
A? may be inferred from its title, this publication contains all 
possible information concerning the export trade. It covers 


all the countries of the globe. It gives all steamship lines and 


their agents and all information concerning shipping routes. It 
overs bills of lading, invoicing of merchandise, foreign equiva- 
lents and currencies, insurance, banking, protection of trade 
abroad, consignment of goods; in short it gives all the informa- 
tion necessary to those who wish to export or are already en- 


gaged in exporting. The Exporters’ Encyclopedia answers every 
question that an exporter may be confronted with. The shipper 
needs only to know the country to which shipment is to be made— 
the “Index of Countries” in the Encyclopedia tells him where 
to find the entire story for that country. It is, in fact, an 
invaluable book of reference for every firm or company doing 


usiness, large or small, with foreign countries. 


SOUTH AMERICA AS AN EXPORT FIELD. BY OTTO WILSON, 
commercial agent of the Department of Commerce, Government Print 
ing Office, Washington, D. ¢ [8vo., 216 pages. Paper cover.] 

The Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, has published a hand-book on “South Amer- 
ica as an Export Field,’ which contains much information for 
those who are interested in the possibilities of South America as 
a market for the products of United States industries. Of special 
interest to rubber men is the description of the important role 
rubber plays in economic conditions in certain South American 
countries. He shows how the rubber business affects the pur- 


chasing capacity of a large section of Brazil, where the rubber 





gathering industry is the greatest source of wealth. 

Business is practically all based on credit. The concessionaire, 
who operates a tract of land under government franchise, 
advances supplies for a whole season to his employes, or ser- 
ingueiros, charging them against rubber which they are to col- 
lect and turn over to him. Usually the concessionaire obtains 
these supplies on credit from an importer at Manaos or Para. 
To obtain this credit the concessionaire has to pledge to the im- 
porter the whole of his rubber crop. The importer, in turn, re- 
ceives his merchandise on credit from foreign mechants, often 
rubber speculators. So that the prosperity of trade in the rubber 
districts of Brazil is directly dependent upon a successful rubber 
season. The high cost of rubber production in Brazil is largely 
due, according to the author, to the high prices of all imported 
commodities in that country, where many articles often cost five 
or six times as much as they do in the United States. 

Brazil produces considerable quantities of cotton, especially 
tree-cotton, most of which is exported to England and Portugal 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


W G. BROWN & Co., of Cincinnati, deaiers in crude and re- 
* claimed rubber, are continuing for 1915 the <listribution 
of small monthly calendars. Each of these has, besides the days 
of the month, a 5 x 4 inch picture, in colors, showing sportsmen 
indulging in the variety of sport most appropriate to that par- 
ticular month 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has lately issued a very 
complete and handsome book on “The Care of Tires.” If used 
as a text book by the consumer and its instructions carefully 
followed, the result at which it aims—the elimination of un- 
necessary tire expense—would doubtless be arrived at. This 
book, which is freely illustrated with reproductions from actual 
photographs, shows conditions caused by every kind of tire abuse 


and is the result of much experience and many years of re- 
search. Copies will be furnished, free, on request, not only to 
users of Firestone tires but to car owners generally. 

E. H. Sargent & Co., of Chicago, importers and makers of 
laboratory supplies, have just issued a very complete catalog in 
which all the latest appliances for use in the rubber mill labora- 


tory are illustrated. 


“A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE HOME OF COLONEL COLT”’ 

Among book-worms of the higher sort, Boswell’s “Life of 
Samuel Johnson” has always been looked upon as the most 
notable biographical contribution to literature; all of which is 
undoubtedly true. But it is not half so readable as the bio- 
graphical sketch of Colonel Samuel P. Colt which appears in 
the April number of Elbert Hubbard’s “Fra,” and fills nine 
pages of that lively magazine. Albeit this sketch is done in 
the breezy style that distinguishes Elbert Hubbard from all 
other contemporary wielders of the pen, it is a faithful portrait 
and will be much enjoyed by the colonel’s innumerable friends. 


BOOKLET ON ‘‘CABLE-STRUCTURE"’ TIRES. 

\ red motor car, with a load of happy passengers speeding 
through an enormous “non-skid” tire, artistically enlivens the 
cover of a neat booklet issued by the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, to describe the merits of “Cable- 
Structure” casings, and also the special qualities of the “5-X” 
inner tubes which are manufactured by that concern. 


THE “KNU-SHU’’ HANGER. 

The United States Rubber Co. has recently issued a placard 
13 x 18 inches in size, printed in three colors, to call attention 

on the wall or in the window—to the “Knu-Shu.” The card 
shows a large-size side view of the shoe and has a second cut 
showing the heel and sole. There are four corner illustrations 
intended to picture some of the logical wearers of this novel 
shoe. A brief description of this interesting specimen of foot- 
wear is also printed on the card, from which it will be discovered 
that the uppers are made of strong auto tire duck; that the sole 
is made of a special rubber, stitched by a new process to give 
greater service, while the heel is of the rubber cushion variety, 
which makes walking jarless and joltless, buoyant and ex- 
hilarating. 


SPANISH FIRM IN THE MARKET FOR RUBBER. 





els the Editor of THe INpIA RuppBer Wor pb: 

I have received a leter from Mr. Francisco Blasi, my 
cousin, of the firm of Blasi, Sagué & Pallas, manufacturers of 
rubber goods, Roger de Flor street, No. 170, Barcelona, Spain. 

In this letter he asks me to write to you and inquire if you 
know any firms who are willing to enter the Spanish trade deal- 
ing in rubber. He is interested in raw rubber (guayule), rubber 
substitutes (facticios), and sulphur (or sulphate) of antimony 
(crimson and golden). 

As editor of THe INpIA Rupper Worvp, will you not kindly 
place some firms in touch with Mr. Blasi and have them send 
samples by mail, with price lists, etc. Mr. Blasi’s firm has been 
cut off from their regular rubber supply and they will have to 
shut down their factory unless they can get their goods from the 
United States. They are, of course, responsible people and 
are ready to deal on cash terms. Kindly write me what action 
Very truly yours, 

F. Vat-Sprnosa 


you take on this letter. 


San Juan, Porto Rico, March 28, 1915. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, has 
opened an office in Detroit, to distribute its brake lining, 
bumpers, clutch facings, discs, hose, tires and other rubber 


products. 
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New Rubber Goods in the Market. 


RUBBER GRIPS RUBBER STAMP MOISTENERS 

HE rubber grip, which is used to some extent in this coun- [wo new styles of sanitary stamp moisteners are shown in the 
try and has met with favor where once introduced, con- accompanying cuts. he 
stitutes an important item in the output of some of the “Hornet” moistener is made 
large Britis h manufacturers. It is used very extensively in Eng- entirely of rubber, having a 
ricket bats, golf clubs, tennis rackets and hockey sticks hard rubber handle to con 
he illustration shows four of the many designs made by a lead tain water, which feeds 
lanufacturer Of rting goods specialties. They are made through a rubber valve and 


automatically saturates the 


| rubber sponge. The other is 


the “Stahle” moistener, which 








is made of glass, hard rubber 


HORNET 





nd a sanitary rubber sponge {The Weeks-Numan Co., &1-3 


Fulton street, New York.] 





A “HYGIENIC AND HEALTHFUL’ PIPE 















high grade Ming I thicknesses The tennis rhis is the description given by the makers of the new Willis 
r grips ct 7 inches s the se for golf pipe, a pipe that has a hard rubber bit and an ash pan The 
I U inches, s eing tapered at one neta « the cricket bit, can, of course, be cleaned, and the ash pan can 
am Gree oN e 12 inches in length nd the he — stick Iso be removed for this purpose, while, being of 
grips 15 inch W. & A. Bates, Limite St. Mary's Mills, aluminum, it is tasteless and rustless. The manu- 
ester, Eng facturers state that, al- 
THE INK-PENCIL though they make pipes 
The ink-pencil i recent product of manufacturers who in the with bits of many other 
past have special n making fountain pens. These are made kinds, = least 99 per 
hand-turnec ‘ ] ed hard rubber tted with writing cent. of all orders re- 
points and noodh “Pre Sous non rrosive metal not affected ceived specity the hard 
ge ae ce s soft rubber plu is inserted in "Udder sort, which they 
each cap, to pr t leakage when carried in any position and claim to be the most 
popular on the market, 
not even excepting the amber, which has hitherto been the bit 
best liked [The Willis Co., 76 Pilling street, Brooklyn, New 
York. ] 
als keep the 1 and ready tor instant use These 
ink-pencils, while excellent for ordinary writing, are particularly COVER FOR HAND SEARCHLIGHT. 
adapted for manifolding and ruling [he barrels are made of \ hand searchlight cover for fire departments, submarine use 
bla re f green rubber, plain, chased and and mine rescue work has recently been patented by Frederic W 
rnamented with gol inds and other trimmings, and with Sparkman and assigned 
sul th from the aby” size to the “banker.” to the G odyear India 
Ullrich & ( 27 Thames street, New York.] Rubber Glove Manufac- 
turing Co., a subsidiary 
A VERSATILE LAWN SPRINKLER. of the United States 
he “S et” 1 Rubber Ci The cover 
name the lwicez-G ts like a glove and is 
the season in t li made of a high grade 
sprinkler vering a material to prevent water from short circuiting the light where 
area, and also as it is likely to be used in or about much water. The pin, which 
circle sprinkler is pressed to put on the light, may be turned from the outside of 


along sidewalks and the cover to set the light for a given time. 


ie iia pallor A NEW HARD RUBBER SUBSTITUTE. 
the head of the spri “Kasenoid” is the name of a new material brought out in 
which makes it possil London to take the place of ebonite, galalith and xylonite for 
cut off one-half of the 


many purposes. The properties of this material are quite simi- 


of water. allowing lar to those of galalith—it is tough, resilient, easy to machine. 








shower to cover a non-inflammable, a good insulator, capable of being molded, to a 
circular area onl [he manufacturers maintain that the Sunset certain extent, and is made in a variety of colors, either as sheet 
is practically two lawn sprinklers in one; hence the “Twicez- or rod. It can be turned and polished and takes an excellent 


Good.” [W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co., Chicago. ] thread. [A. W. Kanis, 66 Aldersgate street, London, E. C.] 
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WATERPROOF COVERS FOR THE MOTORIST. 


Storm aprons or protectors of some kind are necessary fea- 


ires of the automobilist’s outfit, and since thé opening of the 
present season 
some excellent 
models have 
been shown 
The cut here- 
with illustrates 
a storm apron 
which is made 
in sizes from 
the two - pas- 
senger runa 


bout to the five- 





passenger large 
tonneau size, at 


rubber cloth. These aprons have slip 


penings with yoke collars fitting closely around the neck, with 
snaps for closing in case the car is left vacant during a shower 


the apron fitting the car perfectly and being absolutely water- 


proof. Each apron is packed in a waterproof bag suitable for 
storing away when not in use. |The Gilbert Manufacturing Co., 
New Haven, Connecticut. | 

The other cut shows a waterproof protector of similar nature 
for the motorcyclist. This is in 
the form of a cape, made of 
light weight raincoat rubber 


loth, affording protection to the 


time that 


Irom 


the 
the 
mud and cold. 


machine at same 


it shields rider rain, 
It has fastenings 
to hold it over the handle bars, 


and is so arranged that it does 





not inconvenience the wearer in 


dismounting. It can also be folded compactly for carrying 
[Nathan Novelty Manufacturing Co., 84-90 Reade street, New 
York. | 
THE “‘SLIPKNOT'' RUBBER HEEL. 
The demand for rubber heels is engaging the attention of 
many of the large manufacturers of rubber goods, and as shoe 


styles increase in number and variety, the more rubber heels are 
The “Slipknot,” though a comparatively recent addition 
to the supply of heels on the market, has been well received, 


needed. F 


the features which it is claimed have contributed to this favor- 


able reception being its uniform composition, durability and 


orrectness of size and shape. [Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, 


Massachusetts 
THE DIAMOND ACFE GOLF BALL, 


ball, the latest out 


manufacturers 


This type brought 
a the of 


golf balls under the “Diamond” 


a long line of 
and other 
brands, is said to have the endorsement 
of some of the best-known professionals 
ot the country, to have perfect flight and 
an extremely long carry and wonderful 
roll, besides being durable and retaining 





its shape. [The Worthington Ball Co., 
Elyria, Ohio. } 
The “Kewpie” is a new side garter for children, both the 


single top section and the double suspender ends being of elastic 
These are joined by buckles of rustless nickeled brass similar to 
The garter is attached to the child’s waist by a 
zarter. 


the clasps. 
“pin that locks,” 
Each pair is put up in a sealed envelope. 
& Co., 516 Broadway, New York.] 


said to be an exclusive feature of this 
{Arthur Frankenstein 
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AUTO-PNEU-MATIC INNER TUBE 
This inner tube, instead of being ome continuous air chamber 
as is the case with the ordinary inner tube, consists of a number 
tube, 





of sectional pieces of 
requiring from 12 to 20, ac- 
cording to the size of the 
wheel, to constitute a com- 
plete tire These sectional 
pieces or individual rubber \s 
bags are all joined to a \\} 
small circular metal tube iH 
which acts as an air supply a 
conduit. 
Each bag or section is 
screwed to a valve set every 
4 inches along the outer 
circumference of this con- 
duit By a turn of the 
control stem, each valve is opened to the main conduit, thereby 


making the separate sections practically one inner tube. Then 
the air is pumped through the main valve stem until the required 
air pressure is obtained, which will be the same in every section. 
By turning back the control stem, each valve is closed, and each 
section becomes an independent unit 

In case of a puncture, the 4-inch bag which has been punctured 
collapses, and each adjoining sack or section will expand, taking 
the place of the punctured bag. Tests have demonstrated that 
five or six punctures may be made before it is necessary to stop 

To remove the punctured bag, the air control stem is turned, 
which opens all the valves, and partly deflates the inner tubes. 
By means of a special tool provided for the purpose, the edge 
of the shoe immediately over the punctured section is raised, 
the punctured bag removed and a new one screwed in place. [G 


\. Baillard, 251 East Thirty-first street, New York.] 


THE ‘“‘NOAIR'' COMPRESSION TIRE. 

The “Noair” is a new tire which costs about the same as the 
high grade pneumatic, but which, it is claimed, gives 17,000 miles 
of uninterrupted service and saves the cost of shock absorbers, 
the strain on the car and also accident insurance. The tread of 
this tire, which is made of solid rubber, is lined with steel. The 
rim rests on a crown of rubber, which is supported on a resilient 





This 


suspension, so that all shocks are absorbed inside the tire. 
tire has a purchase on the rim which is mechanical and does not 
rely on inflation. It has the tenacity of the solid tire, without 
either wire or fabric and, also according to the claim of the 
manufacturers, will sustain a maximum compression that would 
burst a pneumatic tire. [W. ]. Spencer, 1504 Green street, 
Philadelphia. | 
A NEW JENKINS DISC 

\ new disc made of rubber composition and to be known as 
the “Jenkins Bros. No. 119,” has just appeared on the market, 
after a series of tests which are said to have shown the com- 
position to be hard, but tough and flexible under service when 
in steam pressure; to possess freedom from cracking and flak- 
ing and durability in working steam pressures up to 150 pounds. 
This new composition will hereafter be used in all of the manu- 
facturers’ standard pattern globe, angle, cross and radiator valves 
for steam service. [Jenkins Bros., Elizabeth, 


when intended 


New Jersey.] 
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RUBBER IN FISHING. 





UCCESS in fishing no longer depends chiefly upon the skill 

of the fisherman, but with every season is due in greater 

measure to the ingenuity of the manufacturers of fishing para- 

phernalia, until the disadvantage lies now wholly with the fish. 

The fisherman’s first concern, after his rod, lies of course in 

the direction of bait lhose who in the past have irried their 

flies spinner et it ox, where they became entangled 
eyond any hope of qui extraction, will appreciate the fly- 
k illustrated her: nd which has just ome on the market 
This book is ‘ t ite ré T he er isn é { dur: 
le rubberized leat is fastened with a glove snaj The 
etal parts are as luminu ul nnot rust Che 

op of the bait is att ed to a metal peg and the hook caught 

i rubber Dat retche for that purpose tron ne peg to 
nother [hes er bands e adjusted for any size of 
spinners or flies, eve r snelle ind the sheets for holding 
them can be taker it r ne nes adde« is desires This 
book holds the flies, et flat, and makes it pt ssible to rer ve 
them with one hai The John Hildebrandt Co., Logansport 

Indiana 

Another im >rovement of the present season is in the apparatus 


used for spraying 
oil. Instead of tl 
bottle 


to the cork and 


a 
with a brusl hei , 
_ 

leather case, we : 


rubber atomizer 





This enables one 
to apply just the 
needed amount of 
il and prevents 
matting of the 
wings and tackle When not in use the glass tube telescopes 
into the rubber bulb and a stopper is inserted in the end of the 
tube rhe illustrations show the atomizer ready for use and 
also closed to a length of 4 inches [New York Sporting 


Goods Co., 


15-17 Warren street, New York.] 





Other of the new wiles by which man lures his victims from 
the watery depths, and in which rubber is made to lend its part 


are in the form of the baits illustrated. The first is a bait of soft 


rubber, of a bright aluminum color with gold spots. It is in- 


tended for use where there are reeds and lily pads, or around 





stumps and logs, being of the “weedless” variety, and it yields 


instantly when a strike occurs, so that the hooks which it pro- 
tects are permitted to engage. 


The other is a new minnow. It 


also is made of rubber, tinted to counterfeit nature and strik- 





Its intended use is in deep water 
Kalamazoo, 


ingly natural in appearance. 
casting and trolling. [William Shakespeare, Jr. Co., 
Michigan. ] 

\s personal comfort is quite essential to the enjoyment of 
sports, rubber, of course, is very important in the proper out- 
fitting of the respect to clothing. And styles 
with the seasons even in fishing outfits. Here are shown 
the latest The first 


fisherman in his 
change 


wo of English offerings in fishing outhts 





= ~*~ . 
illustration shows a short water-proof wading jacket worn as 
an accompaniment to the rubber fishing trousers, and a “Heintz” 
hat designed by a German sports authority of the same name. 
The the “Kathador” slip-on, 
fabric interlined with a thin film of fine rubber. 


other shows which is made of 


It is made with 


extra fullness that not only gives with the movements of the 





wearer, but thoroughly ventilates the garment. [J Cording 
& Co., Limited, 19 Piccadilly, London, W.] 
A NON-SKID DEVICE. 

The illustration shows a new sectional non-skid attachment 


for dual tires for trucks and heavy vehicles, known as the B & B. 
About 30 sections are required to fit 
each [Dockray & Tilton, Meadow Lane, 
Leeds, England. ] 


non-skid. 





wheel 






ALODIUM FOR TIRE PUNCTURES 





\lodium is one of the newest compounds for 
sealing This is in liquid form, 
to be injected into the inner tube through the 





tire punctures 






valve. Its nature is said to be such that, while 





it adheres only slightly to the tube under or- 





dinary conditions, it will, under air pressure, ad- 





here with great strength to the raw edges of a 






cut or puncture and in closing the puncture will 






stick to the casing. [Lydon Manufacturing 





not 
Lo 









1514 Michigan avenue, Chicago. |} 











ter 


20, 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


RUBBER SHOE SOLE ROLLING MACHINE. 


Tg few machines are in use in the manufacture of rubber 
boots and shoes; in fact the whole process of manufacture 
is a hand process. Winkley’s machine, however, is de- 
signed not only to apply the sole to the otherwise finished shoe, 
but to roll it, pound it, and stick it securely, practically copying 
the motions used by the operative with the hand roller 
The machine is quite complicated and one outline cut is hardly 
sufficient to illustrate it in detail. The important parts, how- 
ever, are shown and they are the shoe itself, which on its last 
is carried on a jack; above this works a shoe arm to which a 
roll is attached. The jack is moved backward and forward 
nd turning, while the roll above it is vibrated and manipulated 
so that every portion of sole, heel, shank, forepart and beveled 
edge are thoroughly and quickly covered. This is a double ma- 


























A—Jack, B—Shoe Roll. C—Shoe Roll Arm. D—Rocking Frame. E— 
Rocking Lever. F—Rock Shaft. G—Main Shaft. H—Universal Joint. 


J—Eccentric Cam Shaft. K—Vibration Lever. L— 
W—Angular Vibration Shaft. V—Jack Slide 
P—Jack Link Motion. Q—Roll Controlling 


J—Rocking Link. 
Vibration Cam Shaft. 
Shaft. O—Jack Slide Gear. 
Rod. 

chine and finishes a pair of shoes at one time. The illustration 
shows only one-half of the machine working on one shoe. [E. E. 
Winkley, United States patent No. 1,124,190.] 


INNER SOLE CUTTING MACHINE. 


HIS machine can be used for slitting any fabric in strips 
with straight or curved edges. Here it is described in refer- 

ence to cutting sole linings, which are then wound with the 
proofed side down on reels so that the heel strip unwinds first. 
The two side frames support the bearings of the various shafts 
and the driving mechanism. The cross frame which carries 
the lower cutter shaft, brackets, gearing, etc., is bolted to the top 
of the frames. Directly above this is a similar frame that car- 
ries the upper cutter mechanism. This is hinged to give access 
to the parts. The cloth is fed from the fabric roll around a 
guide roller and under and over two tension rollers. It then 
passes between the upper and lower revolving cutters and is 
slit into strips which then pass under and over the tension 
rollers, and between the feed rollers to the wind-up reels. The 


toe strips are wound on the upper reels, while the heel strips 
are wound on the lower reels. These are afterwards rewound 
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ames. B—Fabric Roll. C—Toe Strip. D—Heel Strip. / 
Reel s. F—Upper Cutter G— Reciprocating Cutter Bars 
Bar Cams. ]—Upper Cutter Bracket. Upper Cutter Gearing. 
so that the heel strip unwinds first. [V. E. Jullien, United States 


patent No. 1,127,448.] 





MACHINE FOR MAKING SHEETS OF ASBESTOS 
AND CEMENT. 


(ipo is a machine designed to make multiple layers of as- 

bestos fiber and cement and form them into sheets. The 
illustration shows an end view in section. The perforated drums 
are mounted in bearings supported by side frames not shown in 
the drawing. They revolve toward each other and are driven 
from a cross shaft by worm and pinion gearing. The two hop- 
pers containing the material are provided with agitator blades 





A—Perforated Drums. B—Worm Gearing. C—Hoppers. D—Feed Rollers. 
that prevent the mass from settling to the bottom. The two 
perforated feed rollers are mounted parallel to the drums and 
revolve in the same direction. These rollers spread the material 
over the surface of the revolving drums and carry the two layers 
between their adjacent surfaces, where the material is formed 
into a continuous sheet. 

The feed of the material on the right is regulated by ad- 
justing the feed roller in the direction of the arrow, while the 
feed of the material on the left is constant. [G. Oeisler, German 
patent No. 281,713.] 
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E PRESS. 
sa $s r attaching rub- 
(his press is mposed of a 
xible eb s tightly 
. S : 
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‘ s ihe trarme S t out 
ur es ght on the cradl 
t to s e is fixes 
S late ( tal Caout A 
( G. M. 621.5 
IMPROVED RING CUTTING MACHINE. 
i & is ' is t | ple mandrel t 
I ¢ nt washers al 1 rir gs | e ma 
s re place e held etweel rotary 
liscs eel, and are caused to rotate as the 
are pres to t tting arrangement. Once the cutting is 
done t t tf rotation ts arrested so that the man- 
drels car new ones adjusted in their place. In 
this impr ne the mandrels are ejected automatically 
und fall g table, manual labor being limited to the 
placing t indrels in the machine 


new machine, suf- 


the mandrel- 


is one of 















side frames [The mandrels are 
the discs a! shown by dotted circ 
an endless belt en by pulley E 


to rotate 
able 


belt causes the mandrels 
the t 


ting arrar ement G is 








the 
on 


bearings in 
set in centers arranged 
les in illustration. D is 
keyed to the shaft F. This 
as they pass under the cut- 


the 


which receives them as they 
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| a tripping mechanism, and H] a spring brake 


are ejected by 
which arrests their rotation as they present themselves to the 
ejector J, which maintain constant tension of belt 
D, are position by springs A. 

The his machine is continuous, new mandrels 





eing perator without any stoppage of the 
achi Limited. and Robert Fausset Gillespie, 
t tlane British patent No. 1,916.] 


THE ADAMSON HOSE WIRING MACHINE. 


HE illustration shows a ma 
hine lesigned t ver 


vith wire It will wind a var 
et ts S I \ ( 1, | l 
1 u t il I il pit 
equire \ ( el 1¢ ure 
the I Ss the ecnanis 
it » the W re su t it t 
lings losel t the hose This 
‘ s unw ng in case any 
¢ vire strands sh Id re ‘ 
use or be cut by accident 
he process of winding, the 
S¢ s Ived as it passes 
through the winding head, where 
is wired at the rate of 15 feet 


per minute | The \damson 


Machine 


\kron, Ohio.] 


OTHER DEVICES. 


\MiotpinGc Rupper ArTICLES. A 


German invention provides fo 


1 


the manufacture of hollow 
1 


less 





seam- 


rubber articles by mechan- 


ically operated molds and a separate machine for closing the 
the molded article. 

The table of the machine is mounted on columns and supports 
These and the 


mold, which is chambered for heating or cooling. The mold is 


open end of 


two horizontal hydraulic presses open close 
located in the center of the table and is in two parts which slide 


When the 
operated simultaneously the mold parts are brought together 


horizontally and independently of each other. presses 
are 
in perfect alignment 

The core, which is attached to the piston of a vertical hydraulic 
table, 


that correspond with annular rings in the mold sections 


press operating below the has grooves at its lower end 


These 


insure perfect alignment of the core and mold 
he top of the mold registers with a feed block that is fixed 
to the crosshead. This block is bored to fit the piston of a 


vertical hydraulic press mounted on the crosshead of the ma- 
chine, and aiso communicates with the mold. The rubber stock 
is placed in the feed block in front of the piston, which forces 
it into the heated 


the molded article 


mold. The mold is then cooled, opened and 


removed 


The machine for closing the open end consists of a vertical 


bevel gearing and 
The 


part of the spindle has left-hand threads and the lower part has 


spindle supported in bearings and driven by 


a straight and cross-belt for reversing the spindle. upper 


right-hand threads. Threaded on the end of the spindle is a 


smooth cone-shaped former. Two toggle levers are pivoted to a 


loose collar at the center of the spindle, with their lower ends 
pinned to a nut threaded on the lower part of the spindle. The 
ipper ends of the toggle levers engage an elastic rubber ring 
with a hole in its center. 


The rubber article is slipped over the cone-shaped former and 
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the spindle revolved. This causes the toggle levers to open and 
enlarge the opening in the rubber ring through which the cone 
former forces the rubber bag or bottle, or whatever the article 
may be The spindle is then reversed, the cone recedes, the 


toggle arms relax, and the rubber ring returns to its original 


shape and closes the open end of the molded article. [K. Daescher, 


British patent No. 7299.] 


CoLeEMAN’s CoLLapsiBLe Core.—This invention provides a metal 
core upon which the casing is built in the usual way, and which 
can be collapsed and removed from the tire casing. It is made 
of metal and cored to reduce the weight. It consists of a 
rounded rim that corresponds with the body of the casing, a 
reduced neck and a broadened base to support the beads. The 
core is formed in four sections which are collapsed after the tire 
is formed, and withdrawn successfully through the inner opening 
of the casing. When the sections are assembled they are held 
in alignment by a removable annular ring which is channeled to 
fit the flanges of one side of the core. The inner circumference 


of the core sections has tapered recesses that fit the four wedge- 


sl aped blocks through which pass the locking bolts. These also 
pass through angle plates attached to the annular locking ring 
and are threaded and provided with hexagon nuts on their 
outer ends. 

The core is assembled by placing the locking ring on the core 
sections with the wedge blocks within the recesses, which are 
tightened by rotation. After the tire has been formed the se- 
curing plate and blocks are moved upwardly in the inclined re- 
cesses until the bolts and blocks are opposite the outlet of the 
recesses. Then the plates, blocks and ring are removed, which 
leaves ample space for the withdrawal of the core by removing 
one section at a tme. [F. Coleman, United States patent No 
1,131,332. ] 


CELL DRIER NINETY INCHES WIDE. 


HE biggest yet is always interesting. Several cell drying 
T machines have been made 10 cells high and 8&2 inches wide 
for use by rubber companies in this country. But a drying ma- 
chine was recently made at Taunton to be shipped abroad for 
use in drying duck 84 inches wide, which is probably the largest 
of these cell drying machines ever made. It consists of 10 cells 
and is 90 inches wide. It occupies a floor space 63 inches by 100 
inches and stands 100 inches high. The cell units will use steam 
at 20 pounds pressure. It is built on the unit type, so that it can 
be readily added to at any time if desired. The rollers are of 
seamless drawn brass tubing, and oilless bearings are used 
throughout. The drive is by roller chain and sprockets. 

On the drive side of the machine a removable steel housing is 
provided, with an opening for attaching to the ventilating exhaust 
line. By this arrangement, all moist air is drawn from each cell 
across to the drive side, warm dry air taking its place. This adds 
greatly to the efficiency of the machine, and permits drying thor- 
oughly at higher speeds than could otherwise be done 

This huge machine was made by George A. Cutter, sales agent, 
successor to Cell Drier Machine Co., of Taunton, Massachusetts 

The William R. Thropp & Sons Co., which manufactures ma- 
chinery of all kinds for the rubber industry, has just added a 
new erecting shop, 60 x 160 feet, equipped with electric traveling 
cranes, to its plant at Trenton, New Jersey. This company has 
recently put on the market a new combination calender using an 
electric motor for raising and lowering the rolls and in which 
all gears are protected by guards 

Barney Oldfield, the veteran motor racer, established a new 
non-stop record by winning the recent 300-mile automobile 
race at Venice, California, without making a single stop. His 
racer was equipped with Firestone tires. 





A LARGE TRUCK TIRE PRESS. 


HE accompanying illustration shows a truck tire press and 

vulcanizer capable of exerting a total pressure on the tire 
molds exceeding anything ever built before in this country It 
has been found that no ordinary pressure would effectually op- 
lds. Presses 
ith 1,500 to 
ave failed to do this work satisfactorily. 


erate against the pressure of the rubber in the 


with rams as large as 22 inches in diametet 


} 


1,800 pounds pressure 


} 


Sl ee 





This press is built for an initial water pressure of 3,500 pounds 
per square inch; it has a 24-inch ram and the total pressure on 
the molds is approximately 800 tons. This press has a vulcaniz- 
ing tank, with'a clear space for molds of 10 feet. and which has 
been tested for a safe working pressure of 100 pounds per square 
inch. The press is built almost entirely of steel and weighs 
98,000 pounds. With it there is used an accumulator constructed 
to maintain a pressure of 3,500 pounds per square inch 

+} 


Both press and accumulator are the product he Birming- 


ham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut 
\ tire repair and vulcanizing plant has been opened by the 
Dunbar Tire Works at 5406 Boulevard, North Bergen, New 


Jersey 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


THE HODGMAN RUBBER CO. TO HAVE A LARGE OFFICE BUILDING. 


ONTRACTS 1 een given by the Hodgman 
tor the er tiol f a large office ilding 50 


Rubber Co 


x 150 feet, 
stories and basement, and an extension 50 x 55 
feet his iiding will have all the conveniences and equip- 
1 t that are 1odern office construction. It will be 
ited in Tucka near the company’s factory, and will ac- 

C T ite < Ss entire mnee rorce 


RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. HOLDS ANNUAL 


MEETING 


The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing ‘ which manu- 
factures mechanical rubber goods, having factories in Brooklyn 
and ! : Philadelphia, Chicag nd San Fran- 

sco, as well ( York office at 126-8 Duane street, held its 

nual meeting ? when the following directors and oth- 
ers W < \ spa ¢ res t Walter \\ 
Spadone e \lfred A. Spadone, secretary; Matthew 
Hawe, treas ll se officers together with Amedee Spadone 
and | les ( ~ " gy rectors 


THE PEERLESS RUBBER CO. MOVES ITS NEW YORK OFFICE 











On iy lt ’eerless Rubber Manufacturing moved its 
New York ‘ ncl ng its executive office, sales and 
stor TT! Warren stree t 31 Warren street While 
the uins in the same locatior ving practically 

$s the nange eans a great deal in the way 
l I eased 1 ilities It was ni a Teé€ 

‘ fe i I 2 tS act m i ns at that 
t é 16 W i en street th the expecta yn 
t s ng ite its growing 
Dusit al er 2 I in years t come 

t art s the d to be then, were 
long t t é 31 Warren street, 
the ny : larec iilding that runs through from 
Warren street t next street, affording a great deal of addi- 
tional room, « ll light and a large increase in facilities for 

at S ss and efthcient service generally. 

Ther ! tter t eter of general manufacturing condi- 
t hanical rubber goods, and the 
f l as been obliged to look for 
larger rters indica,es that there are a good many manufac- 
turing plants at least that feel warranted in giving orders for 

CAPITAL STOCK INCREASES 

The Flectr | & Rubber ( f Wilmington, Delaware, 
has increase 7" tal stock from $483,500 to $580,200, and 
. | ibs e for the new shares 

1) ‘ + j 
ne ; S86. 700 is ] ¢ 
I 
pr ts I YZ i 
hr s at N rh ladel ( 
Sal Pres 
{ t Hill secretary 
Garretsor 
The Boss ! f Denver, Colorado, has recently re- 
nized sé ts capitalization to $100,000 This 
par late in 1908, with a pit al stock of $10,- 
OO. ¢ S The reorganization followed the retire- 
ent John G. Boss The present officers are 
S Z Sil ré esident | P. | illey, vice president ; 
ert Rhea r : treasurer Branches have been 
establ bl \ yl rad and El I iso Texas 

The & Tayl ( gineers ar nanufac- 

nae , , ne — f 1 nds. have 


348.000 to £100,000 





ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE HOOD RUBBER CO. 
27 last the Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, sold the balance of $200,000 of the authorized 
which was paid for in cash March 2, 
making: the total capital issue today as follows: Common, 
$2,000,000; preferred, $2,500,000; total, $4,500,000. 

rhe annual statement, recently issued, shows the condition 
of the company on December 31, 1914. The important items 
given in the condensed balance sheet shown below: 


On February 


issue of preferred stock, 


are 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET. 








December 31, 1914, 
ASSETS. 
Plamt .nccccccccccccccvcsccccssevccveccceccece $2,275,000.00 
Merchandise Pb ehesehennes ee peoseceedes 1,163,828.66 
Accounts Receivable .......... irucniane sins 3,566,985.33 
Cash ie tacos 209,766.10 
Investments in Other Corporations...... 226,568.00 
PED Sctintecticedaneeiag ied cekhaniubvases 1,000.00 
$7,443,148.09 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock—Common ........... $2,000,000.00 

—Preferred ......0c-. 2,300,000.00 
————— $4, 300,000.00 
TONED TURES cvcewevriccccwncéssesasecsneeuen 1,975,000.00 
irplus TETTTTITITTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT eveees 1,168,148.09 
$7,443,148.09 


JACOBY CLUB. 


an entertainment for the 
Bates Hall, Y. M. C. A 


This club, founded by Ernest Jacoby, is of a 


On the evening of Thursday, April 8, 
benefit of the Jacoby Club was held in 
building, Boston. 
As described by the founder, it 
is “a club for men to help themselves, by helping others.” Mr 
with the help of his efficient secretary, Mr. D. H. Mc- 

s doing an excellent and far-reaching work, with the 


purely philanthropic character. 


Jacoby, 
Feeters, 
endorsement and co-operation of the best people of Boston. 


KING PRODUCTS. 


The 


cializing 


King Rubber Co., of Hyde Park, Massachusetts, is spe- 
in a transparent nipple of pure gum, which has already 
trade Like all King products, 


This company also makes an extensive 


attracted considerable interest. 


it is attractively put up 


line of household and surgical gloves, guaranteed against oxida- 


tion, the 


latter standing the highest sterilization test. 


RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., of East Palestine, Ohio, on 
April 1 paid a regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on its 
preferred stock. 

States Rubber Co. on April 1 declared a quarterly 
first preferred stock, a quarterly 


The i nited 
its 


dividend of 2 per cent. on 


per cent. on its second preferred stock and a 
on common stock—payable 


dividend of 1% 


quarterly dividend of 1% cent 


April 15 


per 


[he Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., of Akron, Ohio, has declared 
of 1% per cent. on the common stock of 
May 1 stockholders record 


a quarterly dividend 


the company, payable to of on 


April 15. 


Che Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, paid, April 15, 
a regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on its preferred stock 
and a regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on common stock. 

The Miller Rubber Co., of Akron, paid, April 20, a regular 


quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on its common stock 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, paid, April 10, a 


regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

A fine of $200 to be imposed on any person convicted of 
placing glass, tacks or other sharp substances on the roads for 
the purpose of injuring tires is provided for in a bill recently 
introduced in the Ohio General Assembly. 

The Imperial Government of Germany offers a cash prize 
of 100,000 marks ($25,000) to the inventor of a satisfactory proc- 
ess for regenerating rubber. It also offers a prize for a material 
suitable for truck tires. It must, at least to a considerable 
extent, be immune against oil, water and acids, and for traction 
must possess a co-efficient of friction approaching very near 
to that of rubber. Solid tires alone are concerned. 

The American Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, which recently 
reduced its capital stock from $500,000 to $250,000, as mentioned 
on page 334 of our March issue, is now manufacturing automo- 
bile tires, its plant being equipped for a capacity up to 500 tires 
and 1,000 inner tubes daily. At present only the smaller sizes are 
being turned out, but expectations include the production of all 
sizes before the close of the season and the manufacture of a 
type of tire carrying a 4,000 mile guarantee. 

The cost of the solid tire equipment necessary for the proper 
maintenance of a motor truck is placed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. at $175 a year. 

The Simplex Wire & Cable Co., of Boston, has recently filled 
an order for 2,900 feet of three-conductor, 250,000 C. M. double 
armored cable, placed by the J. G. White Engineering Corpora- 
tion for the Down Town Mines Co., of Leadville, Colorado. 

The David Feinburg Co., formerly trading as D. Feinburg Co., 
and dealing in rubber scrap of all kinds, has given up its offices 
at 138-40 Watts street, New York, and 168 A street, Boston, 
the present address of the company being 11 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts 

The Excell Rubber Co. has purchased 3 acres of land at 
Wadsworth, Ohio, as a site for a tire manufacturing plant, work 
on which will soon be started. 

The Pneumatic Tire Co., a Kentucky corporation, is soon to 
establish a tire factory at Madisonville, a suburb of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. J. D. Keith and Carl E. Glascock are the stockholders 
chiefly interested, and the concern is capitalized at $100,000 

The Franklin Auto Shoe Co. has been incorporated at Pendle- 
ton, Indiana, with a capital of $10,000, by S. W. Featherngill, 
William Featherngill and Thomas M. Hardy, to manufacture 
non-skid casings for automobile tires 

The Michelin Tire Co., of Milltown, New Jersey, has 
opened a branch at 1109 Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
R. B. Tracy, under whose direction the Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Detroit branches of this company are conducted, 
will also have charge of the new branch. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, reports 
a 26.6 per cent. increase in pneumatic tire output during the 
past year, with almost 1,500,000 tires made and sold in that 
period. Expectations are for a production of 2,000,000 tires 
during 1915. Figures showing increase in this line are given 
as follows: 1909, 102,669; 1910, 207,442; 1911, 332,458; 1912, 
883,224; 1913, 1,139,869; 1914, 1,478,396. 

This company has given its endorsement to the movement 
to secure a State armory for Akron by announcing that it 
will pay regular wages to employes who may join the Na- 
tional Guard, for the two weeks each year spent at encamp- 
ments. The announcement states: “We consider it an ex- 
ample of good citizenship on the part of any man to join this 
body and believe he should have the moral support of all 
other good citizens.” 

The William Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works has recently 
purchased a tract of about 15 acres of land near Jamaica Bay, 
New York, for the erection of a new plant which will consist of 


not less than 23 buildings. The construction work has already 
started. 





THE RUBBER SUNDRIES ASSOCIATION MERG™S WITH THE RUBBER 
CLUE OF AMERICA. 

At the fifteenth annual meeting of the Rubber Sundries Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held on April 8, it was voted to dissolve 
the association as a separate organization and to make it a 
division of The Rubber Club of America, Inc. Mr. Russell 
Parker, of Parker, Stearns & Co., and Mr. Charles J. Davol, of 
the Davol Rubber Co., who served last year as president and 
vice president of the association, were elected chairman and vice 
chairman of the new Division. Mr. H. S. Vorhis, secretary and 
treasurer of the Rubber Club, was elected to the same office in 
the Sundries Division. 

CERTAIN HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES EXEMPTED FROM RUBBER 
AGREEMENTS. 

To an inquiry under date of March 24 by Acting Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, at the suggestion of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, as to whether the agreements under which 
rubber is now allowed to leave British ports for the United 
States, are intended in their application to restrict the export of 
products, such as clothes wringers and carpet sweepers, where 
rubber of a poor quality plays a necessary though minor part, 
the British ambassador has made the following reply: 

“So far as | am aware, the restriction to which you refer does 
not apply to the exportation to neutral countries of household 
utensils such as those mentioned in your letter, of which rubber 
forms only a fractional part.” 

S. SCHEIN & SONS’ NEW YORK OFFICE. 

S. Schein & Sons, who for the last 14 years have done a 
large business in waste rubber and gutta percha, with head- 
quarters at 21 Finsbury street, London, England, and with 
branches in Antwerp, Paris and Cape Town, South Africa, 
decided, because of their increasing American business, to open 
branch offices in New York. Their first office in that city was 
opened in November, 1914, at 621 Broadway, but about the middle 
of April their headquarters were moved to 140 Nassau street, 
in order to get larger room and better facilities and for the 
additional purpose of getting nearer to the crude rubber and 
waste rubber center of the city. Their New York offices are 
in charge of Mr. J. S. Schein. 

MR. BABCOX DELIVERS AN ADDRESS 

Edward S. Babcox, advertising manager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., delivered an address at a joint banquet held 
by the St. Louis Accessory Association and the Advertising Club, 
on the evening of April 13. It was an able address, full of in- 
teresting information and valuable in its many suggestions. Mr. 
Babcox said that the big problem in any industry is not the 
question of manufacturing but of economic distribution. The 
work of distribution he divided between the advertising depart- 

f 
these two forces being necessary for satisfactory distribution. 


ment and the traveling salesman, the efficient co-operation 


He believed that inefficiency had been more successfully eradi- 
cated from factory management than from sales departments. 
\s an illustration he cited an instance. “Recently,” he said, “I 
was talking with a salesman of a certain company who told me 
that if he could not do all the work expected of him in two 
hours a day so he could have the rest of the day for his own 
pleasure, he would count himself no good. He was soldiering 
on his job and had been for months, Yet, the drag-net of the 
sales department in that organization had never caught him. 
How long would this kind of thing go on in the big factories 
represented here tonight?” 

It would be worth while for any salesman, particularly for 
sales managers, to get a copy of this address, which undoubtedly 
the Firestone company will be glad to send on request. 
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and logarithms a1 it 18 was ready to go to work—which he did 
in the mills of the N . File ¢ founded by his father. He 
familiarized é the manutacturing of files, then he 
spent some time i e e to see how the business end was 
con ed i é t ele extensively in tl United States 
ind Europe e€ interests of the mpany. In this way, the 
factory, the i e market all became familiar subjects to 
him. In 189] ade vice-president of the company and 
tw ears later elected president and general manager—two pi 
sitions me is 
He is als t ent of the American Screw ( ind a director 
n near 5 nies, including the United States Rul 
hye ( the | | st ( {Pr 1dence he Union Trust 
the Narragans I t Lighting ( the Norfolk Southern 
Railw ( I per | nber ( the P dence 
I une ( thers more, besides seven insurance com 
p 1es < s ever allowed business to get the 
upper hand—he extracts a great deal out of life besides fine an 
nual reports. H evoted to yachting and belongs to the 
New \ rk Yacht Clul besides several in Rh re Island He sa 
member of a number of s il clubs in his home section, besides 
the nion League a1 ther clubs in New York City He has 
ilso played quit volitics s a member of the Provi- 
dence Tommon ( incil, as Colonel on the Governor's staff; and 
in 1904 he was one of the presidential electors who voted to give 
Mr. Roosevelt four rs in the White Hous« 
The S ( f Hunting ndiana ré ng 
plans ft s plant 
The Whital ( which manufactures rubber sundries 
for the drug store trade, is making extensive additions to the 
equipment of its factory at Keyport, New Jersey, the press de- 
partment equipment being more than doubled 
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M* SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON is one of the comparatively 
recent aditior t the United States Rul 


ard 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

Horace L. 

management in the Chicago territory for The Cutler-Hammer 

Milwaukee, 


Dawson has been promoted to the district sak 


Clutch Co., of manufacturers of the magneti 


clutch-brake equipment for rubber mills. Mr. Dawson be 
came associated with the Cutler-Hammer company in 1907 
immediately after his graduation from Cornell. When th: 


company opened its Cincinnati office, in 1913, he was place 


in charge. 


Nicholas F. Brady, a member of the board of directors 


the United States Rubber Co., is one of the eight members 
of the Finance Committee of The National Security League 
Inc., an organization formed to promote plans to adequately 
prepare the United States for defence. Membership in this 
League which is located at 25 Pine street. New York—is 
1 ed into three classes, life, contributing innual, witl 
dues $25, $5 and $1, respectively 

=~ Pp Woodard has been appomted sales manager of tl 
Ne Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., of Jersey City, New 
Jerse y 

( E. Speaks has been appointed manager of the motor 
ycle tire department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kre Ohio 


Hox hschild., or 4 hicago, was elected 


1 to the office of president and general n 
Ohio, formerly held by A. E 
(,ordon 


Joel Mann Martin, for the 
f ] Electric « 


past five or six years Atlanta mana 
l 


f the General Electric ( 
& Rubber Co 


ole, Massachusetts, as Southern representative, handling 


r the Banner ivision 


on April 
of Wa 


5 entered the employ of the W alpole Tire 





Walpoie tapes and insulating varnishes 

Jacques Reismann, of Manaos, Brazil, arrived in New York 
\pril 12, by the Lloyd Brazileiro steamship “Sao Paulo.” Mr 
Reismann, who is a prominent merchant and importer of sup- 


plies, numbering among his customers some of the best-known 


rubber men of the Upper Amazon and the 
United States 


\cre district, expects 


to remain in the for two or three months. 


the United 
the United 


Henry H. Holland, manager of the London office of 


States Rubber Co., is paying his annual visit to 
( 5 
ing, Ak 
E. Pell 
E. D 
branch just 


Siegfried has established offices in the Hamilton build- 
Ohio, 


crude rubber broker, of 


will act as Wesiern agent for George 


New York. 


with the man 


ron, where he 


Hartman has been entrusted iement of 


York 


branch 


New 


Baltimore 


opened in Washington, D. C., at 
Fisk 
mnected for several years 
Thomas A 


onvevor 


avenue, by the Rubber Cx with whose 


he was 
Bennett, for the 
ator belt 


past five years in charge of 
The B. F. Gor 
New 


general sales 


drich Ce 
Jersey Zine Co., in 


and elev sales of 


associated with the 
the 


\kron, has become 


New York, as assistant to manager 


Redemann has been promoted from the 
\WV orcester, 


o the 


Frederick J manage- 
ment of the Massachusetts, branch of the 


lire « 
Hartford, ( 


Gor lyear 


Rubber ( position of manager of the branch at 


onnecticut. He is succeeded in Worcester by E. 1 


Ramey 


J. B. Fry, who was for five years in the employ of the United 
States Navy, as a rubber expert, has been appointed manager 
f the Detroit branch of the Empire Rubber & Tire Co., of 
Trenton, New Jersey, with an office at 842 Woodward avenue 


The 


issued April 10, includes among its 553 names that of 


latest handicap list of the Metropolitan Golf Association. 


Russell G 


the United 
but, 


the Boston office of 
attack of 


convalescing. 


Charles A. Coe, manager of 


States 





Rubber Co., has had an pneumonia it is 





pleasant to record, is now 
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THE LATEST ARRIVAL IN THE CANADIAN RUBBER TRADE. 
The latest addition to official circles in the rubber trade of 
Canada is John William Henderson Miner, son of Vice-Presi- 
dent William H. Miner, of the Miner Rubber Co., Limited, of 
Granby, Quebec. The young man reached Granby on March 1], 
in good health, and registering 8 pounds. 


MR. F. J. GLEASON JOINS THE STANDARD COMPANY. 

Frederick J. Gleason, who for a number of years has been 
connected with the Walpole Tire & Ruber Co. as vice-president 
and general superintendent, has left that organization to become 
director and general superintendent of the Standard Woven 
Fabric Co., of Framingham, Massachusetts. Mr. Gleason is well 
known as the originator and for a score of years the producer 
of the products of the Massachusetts Chemical Ce His knowl- 
edge of friction materials and insulating compounds comes from 
long experience in these lines, and he will prove a valuable 
addition to the Standard organization. Mr. Gleason has not only 
been prominent in rubber circles, but for years he took a leading 
part in the civic affairs of Walpole, where he was for some time 
president of the Board of l rade and of the Walp: le ( o-operta- 


tive Bank 


MR. A. H. MARKS BUYS A YACHT. 

Arthur H. Marks, vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich C 
has recently purchased the steel twin-screw cruising gasolen 
yacht, the “Joyeuse.” This yacht is one of the largest gasolene 
yachts which will be seen in Eastern waters during the coming 
season. It is 98 feet over all, io feet beam, draws 5 feet and 
was built in 1910. It has a speed of from 14 to 16 miles an hour. 
Mr. Marks is a member of the Eastern Yacht Club and has a 
summer home at Marblehead, Massachusetts, where the yacht 
will be taken after the outfitting now being done at Camden, New 


Jersey, is completed 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT THANKS COMMODORE BENEDICT. 

The March number of this publication contained a mention of 
Commodore Benedict’s rescue in West Indian waters of an Eng- 
lish sloop a few weeks earlier. The commodore reached New 
York on April 9, after an 8,000-mile voyage on his yacht the 
“Oneida,” and on arriving at port he was presented by the State 
Department with a letter from the British ambassador conveying 
to the commodore an expression of the warmest appreciation on 
the part of the British government of his rescue of the “Southern 
Cross” early in February. 

When the commodore’s vacht reached Antigua news had just 
been received of the wrecking of the “Southern Cross” in neigh- 
boring waters, but there was no steamship available for rescue. 
[he commodore instantly volunteered and set sail for the scene 
oi the wreck. He rescued all the crew and passengers, includ- 
ing the acting commissioner of Montserrat, and towed the dis- 
abled slo p into port 

The Commodore expects to visit the Pacific Coast very soon, 
to be gone about six weeks, accompanied by his two daughters, 
Mrs. C. B. Harmon and Mrs. Ramsey Turnbull. He will spend 
some time at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in his capacity as 


Yachting Commissioner for the State of Connecticut 


MR. BARNES ASSISTANT TO MANAGER OF SALES. 

Charles W. Barnes has recently been appointed assistant 
to the manager of sales of the United States Rubber Co. Mr. 
Barnes has been connected with the selling department of the 
United States Rubber Co. ever since the formation of that 
corporation and carries the thousands of details of the making 
and distribution of rubber boots, shoes and tennis comfortably 
uncer his hat. For a number of years he was connected with 
the company’s Boston office, but, on the theory that nothing was 
too good for headquarters, he was brought over to New York 


about a dozen years ago. 
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PRESIDENT McKECHNIE OF THE CANADIAN 
CONSOLIDATED. 


H. M’KECHNIE, who on April 6 was elected president of the 
¢ Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, of Montreal, 


began his rubber activities close to 40 years ag He was inter- 
ested at that time in a saw mill in a small town not far trom 
Granby, Quebec, and he went to Montreal to arrange for the 


purchase of rubber 
belting for use in 
the mill While 
there he visited the 
(i odyear store and 
noticed a large vol- 
ume of gossamer 
coats made by the 
Goodyear company 
in the States. He 
not only got his 
belting but he got a 
suggestion, and 
shortl 


ing to Granl he 





started a factory for 
making gossamer 
coats. That was in 
1877 But the de- 
mand for gossamer 
coats soon decreased 
everywhere, and 
then Mr. McKech- 
nie, together with J. H. McKecunir 


the late Mr. Miner, 





started the Granby Rubber Co. for the manufacture of rubber 
footwear. This corporation, as everyone in the trade knows, 
was a very successful one and had built up a larg: d profitable 
trade when it was merged with the Canadian Consolidated Rub- 


ber Co., Limited. Soon after this merger Mr. McKechnie was 


made vice-president of the consolidated company, and he con- 
tinued to occupy that position until the withdrawal, at the last 
annual meeting, of D. Lorne McGibbon as _ preside \ 
Mr. McKechnie was elected his successor 
AN INTERESTING ARTICLE BY A. H. ALDEN 

Adelbert H. Alden is the author of a very interesting 
essay entitled “An American Point of View,” published in “The 
Westminster Gazette,’ London, for March 19. The article deals 
very thoroughly with the present American unpreparedness for 


war. Then it contrasts the unarmed Republic and the armed 


Empire in their ability to defend their liberties \ very inter- 
esting portion of the paper is devoted to an exposition of the 
subconscious creation of public opinion, particularly in the United 
States 
CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 
Clarence Harvey, son of the late J. C. Harvey, of Mexico, 


was recently in New York. He reports that all of the rubber 
plantations in the state of Veracruz and Oaxaca are practically 


abandoned. Roving bands of soldiers infest the whole country 
and the Americans and English who were in charge of the 
estates have gone to Mexico City or left the untry He is 


now visiting his mother in Los Angeles, and plans to return 
to the plantation—La Buena Ventura—in June. if it is possible, 
to recover the fine orchids collected by his father 
MR. HEWINS IN LONDON 

During the early part of last month, E. D. Hewins, the well- 
known distributor of cotton ducks and fabrics adapted to various 
purposes in the manufacture of different types of rubber goods 
and tires, sailed for London, in the interest of his business. Mr. 


Hewins will visit various parts of England as well as Scotland 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES 











The M tt er Manufacturing Co., on or about May 
l, will t ts ( Lor thee trom 18 Vesey street to the 
sixteenth 1 t Equitable building, 120 Broadway 
Johnstor tworth & | importers of crude rubber, have 
rer 3) Pearl street, New York, to 22-24 
Will ers’ Loan & Trust building 
e Pennsylvania Rubber ( of Jean- 
é é 864 Woodward avenue 
4] 
I 1 ( ( teret New Jersey, 
1 } ‘ arl ul 
' rade. has ane a te \ 
‘ 1 41 Br ‘\ ( 52 Va eT 
bilt 
Chr ft en formerly connected with the Knight Tire 
& R I Canton, Ohio, have recently joined the M 
\a I « ( ( Tole¢ Ohio Chey are Ok 
net rly sales manager for the Knight company, who 
now s es position in the McNau!l company 
P P. P is merly assistant manager of the 
Knight ny, a vho now becomes Eastern district man 
ager of t McNa ompany, and Thomas Gray, who was 
Southe : er for the Knight company, and who 
is taker similar position in the McNaull company 
1 fire engine has just been brought out 
\ ise Manutacturing Co Chis ma- 
nin l ) rless t s 1 irries 200 teet 
NILES & GOODELL INCORPORATE 
les & Goodell, under which business was 
T “4 Reade street, New \ rk, has been 
t iles & G ell, Inc., with offices at 
1p sO new which was 1n- 
i 5 $10,000, and which 
g he Converse Kubber Shoe Co., of 
Malden, Mass tt n eastern New York and Pennsylvania, 
vy J Ma " " West Virginia—are I 
‘y \\ les ] yresiden reas- 
\ et 
AN IMPROVED HOME EXERCISER 
st ommended by experts aS a prat 
tical ar t t physi exercise, by means of 
which th t scular system is subjected to healthful 
exertior the striking 
vag > - mst 2 > 
place 
The 0 ectior made 
t its S¢ the hor € 
is the noise ind )Ta- 
tion 1 auses and it is 
in these respects that 
1 rovements are 
claimed for the striking 
bag platform patented 
by a boxing instructor 
in Brooklyn As the 


illustration shows, 
equipped with an ar- 
rement of spring 
buffers, which 


drum ef- 


y 


oO lates the 














fect of the ordinary 
form of construction 
This pla s also reversible, the disposition of the steel 
arms. wil : directed upward or downward, making 
it a e¢ g, without changing the inflation 


installed or removed is also 
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urged by the inventor, who is also the manufacturer, [George 


Brookly n, New York. } 


Yoer ver, 


LATE RUBBER CUSTOM’'S RULINGS. 


(he Board of General Appraisers passed on two questions of 


rubber customs on April 28, which will be of interest to the 
trade [he first case had to do with the importation of “rubber 
thorns” intended for use in making artificial flowers he col- 
lector had decided that these were dutiable at 60 per cent. ad 
valprem as parts of artificial flowers Che importers, the 


Edwards & Riodan ( contended that they should come in at 


10 per cent. as manutactures of rubber, but the board overruled 


sustained the Collector. 


this contention and 

Che other protest was made by the Hanover Vulcanite Co 
which imported rubber bulbs. The Collector had returned this 
merchandise at 15 per cent. ad valorem Che importers con- 
tended that the rate should be 10 per cent. under the rubber 
manufactures’ division [his contention was allowed and the 
Collector reversed 


MR. ROCKEFELLER RELIES ON RUBBER. 


i ies ve sure the average American has reached the philosophic 
plane where mere money, even when measured 
Still, 


liv ed, 


by millions, 


man is reputed 


cannot 


nakes no perceptible appeal when a 


that ever one help but 


' ; 
to be the richest man 


feel something 
of a 
interest in him 
Now 


photograph oi 





friendly 


here is a 


the man who 
enjoys that 
reputation 
There are two 


noticeable fea- 
tures about this 
picture. One 1s 
that, 
joying 


come of, let us 


while en- 


an in- 


say, fifty mil- 








lions a year— 
which would 
enable him to 


“Ford” 
and even a 
chauffeur — he 
still clings to 
the bicycle for 
his daily 


which 


have a 


out- 
ing, 
wholesome en- 
joyment would 
be denied 
were it not for 
the rubber 
The other noticeable feature of 


him 


ROCKEFELLER 


Joun D 


pneumatic tire around the wheel 
this interesting photograph is the fact that Mr. Rockefeller has 
his feet well protected in a pair of storm rubbers, though at the 
snap shot was taken there does not appear to have 
any But undoubtedly the was wet; hence 
the richest man in the world, using in personal matters the same 


time the 


storm grass 


een 
exceptional sagacity which he has employed in business affairs, 
duly protected his feet 

So this momentary glimpse into the intimate life of a bil- 
how relies upon rubber both for his 


lionaire shows much he 


. . . . 
enjoyment and for the preservation of his health. 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 
Rubber Co. has reduced the prices of its 


The Pennsylvania 
t This reduction, which applies to all 


inner tubes 10 per cent 
the company’s brands: “Puregum Red,” “Pennsylvania Gray” 
and “Nugray,” was made possible by the increased manufac- 
turing facilities afforded by the company’s new plant at Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania. 

The of East Palestine, Ohio, has 
opened York, 


for the sale of its pneumatic tires, inner tubes and solid truck 


McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., 
a branch store at 737 Main street, Buffalo, New 


tires 
The plant and business of the Century Rubber Co., of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, will be sold at public auction on May 21 at 


Conditions of the sale may be 


the premises of the company. 
obtained from the receiver, Frank P. McDermott, 75 Mont- 
gomery street, Jersey City. A certified check for $5,000 must 


accompany each offer, and the successful bidder will be re- 


quired to deposit 10 per cent. of the purchase price in cash. 
The two small dirigibles—175 feet in length—on which the 
Navy Department recently asked bids, are to be 


perimental work and for training purposes at the aviation school 


used in ex- 
at Pensacola, Florida. 

Mode: aeroplane contests are being held at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, under the direction of Edward P. Warner, of that city 


These contests are open to boys operating model aeroplanes 


driven by rubber bands. Silver and bronze medals are to be 
awarded 
The Wilson Tire & Rubber Co. is installing machinery in its 


plant at Springfield, Illinois, and hopes by the middle of May t 
commence manufacturing; its product to consist of the Wilson 
demountable rim illustrated 


puncture-proof pneumatic tire and 


and described on page 142 of our issue of December, 1913. 

Records of production by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, show that during March 1,000,000 feet of hose—including 
all varicties—was turned out by that concern, breaking all pre- 
-ords of its mechanical goods department. 





vious re¢ 

The truck tire department of the Republic Rubber Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, is reported working overtime on ‘orders for 
tires for foreign commercial use. 

The National Double Tire Co., incorporated at St. Louis, with 
a capital stock of $16,000, by William Geist, George W. Milius 
and Adolph Schlesinger, is seeking equipment for a plant to 
manufacture automobile tires and accessories. 

The Hil-Ko Rim Lock Co., of which Frank D. Hiller is presi- 
dent, expects soon to establish a factory for the manufacture of 
rim locks. The present office of the company is in the Railway 
Exchange building, St. Louis, Missouri 

The | 
chased 
building and power house. 


of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, recently pur- 
factory 


alls Rubber Co 


property on which to erect a new 
Excavation work is now nearly com- 
construction of the 


This addition 


additional 


pleted and contracts are being let for the 
plant, which is to be completed by September 1. 
will be 80 x 200 feet, three stories high 

Balloon racing is to be a feature of the season’s sports. The 
Aero Club of New England is arranging a balloon pursuit con- 
test, to take place in May in Worcester, Massachusetts, and the 
for Phila- 


\ero Club of Pennsylvania plans a similar contest 
delphia. At Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where a balloon race was 
held last October, a trophy has been put up by the president 


The “Danc- 


Pitts- 


of the Aero Club of America for an annual contest. 


ing Doll,” operated by Leo Stevens, will be used at the 
field meet again this year as the “king” balloon to lead the pur- 
suit. 

The Rome Wire Co., which manufactures insulated and other 
electrical wires, is building a small addition, 40 x 75 feet, to its 
plant at New York. 


Rome, 


MORE MILEAGE RECORDS. 
The March number of “Staggard,” the interesting house organ 
of the Republic Rubber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, contains a 
record of a Staggard casing that has been run for 30,000 miles 
without ever being off the rim; also a record of 16,176 miles’ 
service given by another Staggard tire, which is still being car- 
ried for emergency use. 

ASSOCIATION MEETINGS, EXPOSITIONS, ETC. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association held its 
annual meeting, April 13 to 14, at Memphis, Tennessee. 

The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
annual meeting, April 28 to 29, at Boston. 

The National Association of Manufacturers will hold its twen- 
tieth annual meeting, May 18 to 19, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

The American Society for Testing Materials will hold its regu- 
June 22 to 26, at the Hotel Traymore, At- 


held its 


lar annual meeting, 
lantic City. 

The annual meeting of the American 
will be held, May 18 to 19, at Boston 

The annual Electrical Exposition and Motor Show will be held, 
October 6 to 16, at the Grand Central Palace, New York. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association will be held May 11-13 at the Hotel Astor, 


Automobile Association 


New York. 
S. A. E, STANDARDS COMMITTEE MEETING, 
The Standards Committee of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers held its spring meeting in the new offices of the 
society in the Bayer building, Detroit, on April 22. Several 


the S. A. E. held meetings the same day in 


other divisions of 


Detroit. The meeting of the Standards Committee extended 
throughout the day and reports were received from the several 
divisions and sub-committees of the association. This com- 


mittee is made up of 150 designers and manufacturers of auto- 
into 14 di- 
reports at 


divided 
submitted 


and it is 
which 11 


and automobile 


and 


mobiles parts, 


visions sub-committees of 
this meeting 

The practices and standards which the S. A. E. has from time 
to time recommended have been of great help to the automobile 
and allied industries in reducing and simplifying the work of 
the various departments of these industries through the crea- 
standards which have been readily adopted. For in- 
advice of the S. A. E. 
manufacturers obliged to 
band, and for each make of 
required. It is said that the adoption of the S. A. E. 


has reduced the price of motor truck wheels by 20 per cent 
I : I 


tion of 


stance, before the was heeded, wheel 


were make wheels to fit each indi- 


vidual tire a different width was 


standards 


RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR SAFETY TIRE & TREAD CO 


Upon the application of creditors and stockholders, a receiver 
has been appointed for the Safety Tire & Tread Co., which has 
been operating a small plant in Harrison, New Jersey, appraised 
at about $2,000. Charles Vail, president of the company and the 
man chiefly responsible for its organization, who has maintained 
York, is reported to have disap- 
Federal Court of 


offices at 29 Broadway, New 
peared \ccording to charges filed in the 
Jersey City, the outstanding capital stock of the company is $42,- 
000, of which amount $25,000 represents payment for a secret 
process which Vail claimed to control for making new tires out 
of old, and which the petitioners charge existed only in imagina- 
tion, while liabilities other than stock subscriptions are estimated 


at $4,500; there are not visible assets, the stock and equipment 


of the Harrison factory having been removed some time ago; 
about $8,000 in cash was paid into the company’s treasury last 
September by stockholders, and the largest individual loser is 
H. Q. Foreman, who is reported to have invested $4,000 in stock 
and to have later loaned the company $500 in cash. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS all of Trenton, New Jersey. Principal office, Room 805, Ameri- 

i ke ec Bae Mat 19, 1915; under the laws of Dela- can Mechanic Building, 137 East State street, Trenton, New 

wal thorize tal, $500,000. Incorporators: Charles B. Jersey. To purchase or acquire the letters patent of the United 

Bis] Clarence ] nd Harry W. Davis—all of Wil- States of America granted to George Olsen, covering the manu- 
mington, Delawar t se, sell and deal in and with all facture ot shock absorbers for heels and arches 

kinds f supplies. t cories, etc.. In use r incidental to Kurtz-Pincus Co., Inc., March 25, 1915: under the laws of 

les, motor trucks, ete. New York; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Harry 


Adams & ( R., April 20, 1915: under the laws of | Pincus, 180 Ashland avenue; Nathan Kurtz and Ella P. Kurtz— 
15 Claremont avenue—all in Buffalo, New York. Tx 
Adams ar ry | , f Rowavton. Connecticut, and deal in waste, scrap rubber, et¢ 


Harry | Soul. 14 tts id. Yonkers. New York To Niles & Goodell, Inc., April 6, 1915; under the laws of New 


New York; aut tal, $5,000. Incorporators: Louis R. both of 


manufacture tire ‘ York; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Charles W 
Ant ( April 1. 1915 nder th Niles, Jr.. 53 Pineapple street; Frank R. Goodell, 170 Woodruff 
law apital. $100,000 f which enue—both in Brooklyn, New York—and Howard M. Alex- 
$900.000 is ¢ , $10.000 preferre: Incorporators ander, Newark, New Jersey lo manufacture footwear, rubbers 
set Frank lev and a ru goods 
George T. Mar ce. Rhode Island buv. Paramount Rubber Products Co. of New York, Inc., April 
ell r and rubber goods and for the 13, 1915; under the laws of New York; authorized capital, $1,000 
7 es , oe et Incorporators: Blanche V. Bacon, William F. Bacon and Emma 
\ 17. 1915 nder the fawe of C B. Becker—all of Waterloo, New York. To manufacture rub- 
' 225 000 col sore: } \ er g S ill kinds 
Fhomas. A . ’ Sims. Corinth—botl “i New Royal Tire & Rubber Co., The, March 27, 1915; under the laws 
an . cies rewer. East Hartford. Connecticut ro f New Jersey; authorized capital, $125,000 Incorporators: 
, ‘ oe Wallace D. Fuerth, 7 Howard street; Bernard C. Cohn, 66 
( ) 1915: under the laws of Massa- Elliott street, and David Fuerth, 7 Howard street—all in New- 
chus 1, $50,000. Incorporator Charles k, New Jersey. To manufacture and sell at wholesale and 
Raker. 2 Walter Hartstone, 15 Orkney road, ‘etail automobile tires, inner tubes, and all other automobile 
ul i) \. M well street—all in Bostor T supplies and accessories 
deal ‘ , ture clothing. garments and Rubber Regenerating Co., Limited, The, March 22, 1915; under 
wearing - the laws of Canada; authorized capital, $200,000—2.000 shares 
nee Wale Tikes , I March 30, 1915 — f $100 each. Incorporators: Charles Macpherson Hold, Errol 
— Mow % ' :pital, $25,000. Incorporators Mak Im McDougall, Gilbert Sutherland Stairs, Pierre Francois 
at 2 Cte and | 1 F. Smith—both of 63 Broad street, ©#58tain and John Buchanan Henderson—all f Montreal, 
Plsttebure. New Yos ; Charles S. Averill, Hotel Ban- Quebec. To manufacture rubber goods of various kinds 
cant Wasawetns Sis rs a meesteet the “Reawe Por Self Sealing Inner Tube Co., April 10, 1915, under the laws of 
faction Tube” 4 Delaware; authorized capital, $125,000. Incorp rators : Carl 
CCC Fire] oo? 2 Van der Voort, L. ¢ Rowland, F. M. Casey—all of Pittsburgh, 
ol Dinien:: cutiennins pital, $50.000. Incorporators: Ernest Pennsylvania. lo manufacture and sell autom bile tire tubes, 
E. Noble resident). E. V. Mann (treasurer). and Frederick ‘eS autvm bile accessories and rubber goods of all kinds 
Hal , 1 ; Bites culinwicen esl Ullman & Solomon, Inc., April > 1915; under the laws of 
Reais tan =e end ether cobber a a New York; authorized capital, $25,000. Inc wpareanes: David 
Chic-Mine ( ( M 26 1015: under the laws of Delae "OO™™ 839 West End avenue ; Stuart M. Kohn, — Riverside 
ware: author pital, $100,000. Incorporators: F. D. Buck. Drive both in New York City “and Herman V. Ullman, 6037 
Sisatien' a ' . : Wilmin = Sie St. Lawrence avenue, Chicag: To manufacture raincoats and 
. . , other ap] irel 
- st al ~— a oe eee Walsh Tire & Rubber Co., \pril 14, 1915; under the laws my 
of O S000) Incas si iene Delaware; authorized ‘apital, $100,000. Incorporat rs F. R 
GC he ; a Cuct CG Cilhect Carl V me Hansell, Philadelphia, and George H. B Martin and S. C. Sey- 
<4 ; ' ri a ccagsie “ mour, of Camden, New Jersey. To manufacture, buy, sell and 
we f / —— — 57% sur te me. ot che deal in tires, automobiles, etc. , 
is . Se ae a ; Washington Rubber Bag Co., Inc., April 12, 1915; under the 
law , ant . ; a — empes : a s - se laws of New York: authorized capital, $1,000. Incorporators: 
, n, W : iw mom A. tame Israel Scolnik and Joseph Scolnik—both of 1359 Clay avenue, and 


Sigmund Spielberger, 43 Second avenue—all in New York City 





I to § 25, 1915; under the laws of : 
ae vas Will To manufacture bathing bags, etc. 
idiana thorize Apit $10,000 Incorporators Villiam ; : sa Z 
Indiana wadecpsae White Manufacturing Co., The, March 31, 1915; under the 


Feathernegill S VW eatherng and | mas M riardy To ee of Ohis authorized cap tal. $10.000 divided into 100 
manutacture ¢ itent t : ‘ } f $100 each Incorporators I. J. Cooper, W. L 


- shares 
( ely Tir x | r Limited. March 31. 1915: under the ‘ 
’ , ~eanaee 4.000 Busch. Wilson C. Latta, A. H. Apking and F. W. Cooper. To 
ws Lal i I rize apita PIO common ‘ ‘ 
: : , ae : manufacture rubber goods 
ehar ; $75 ~(en) reterred st 
] a lenny = — 


The Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., formation of which was 





Henry Legge Patterson, Frank Dyche Law—all of Toronto— mentioned on page 397 of our April issue, has elected its officers 
and Christian Roth Miller, Berlin—both in Ontario, Canada. T« and directors. Charles Hoffman has been elected president; W 
mar ture 1 ¢ G. Henne, vice-president and general manager; Jesse E. LaDow, 

Keene Sl Absorber The, March 29, 1915; under the secretary, and Walter F. Henne, treasurer. The board of di- 
laws of New Jers: suthorized capital, $125,000. Incorporators rectors is composed of these officers, together with J. C. Henne, 


George A. Keene, Peter E. Wurfflein and A. Dayton Oliphant— William Islay and J. E. Schauer. 
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{TRADE NEWS NOTES. 
The Fisk tire, made by the Fisk Rubber Co., of Chicopee 
Falls, the held 


at Phoenix, 


Massachusetts, was displayed at auto show 
late in March, an for its sale 


having been established in that city, with the Kenyon Tire 
Supply Co. The 


\rizona, agency 


Fisk company has also established a direct 
Salt Lake City, 


factory branch in Utah, at 163 East Broadway. 


The Warner Rubber Co., of 68 Huntington avenue, Boston, 
distributors the Quaker tire, made by the Quaker City Rub- 
ber Philadelphia, has taken over and will continue the 
tire and accessory business of the Back Bay Motor Supply 
WO., vcated at the same address 

Phe Milwaukee Tire & Rubber Co. has taken an agency for 


the State Wisconsin and part of Michigan for the sale of 


Marathon tires, made by The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. L. J. Engel and J. J. Griffin, who 
compose the firm, were both formerly with the Standard 
Racine Rt er Co. The headquarters of the company are at 
456 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee. 

Phe Kelly-Springtield Tire Co., of Akron, Ohio, has opened a 
factory branch at Dallas, Texas, in charge of H. L. Smith. 


The of Baltimore, which 


} 
recently 


Dreadnaught Tire & Rubber Co., 
installed a new mill, is at present working on the 

foundation of a will the 

| 


ir. It is stated by the management that both equipment 


vulcanizer, which increase number 


to fo 


l 
} 
1 


and floor space 


The Maib« 


Chicago, contemplates the erection of a plant in that city for the 


will soon be further increased. 


hm Rubber Co., now in process of organization at 


manutacture of a new type of non-skid tire on which a patent 


receiitly been 


has secured. 


The plant of the Parker Hammerton Manufacturing Co., at 


Saugus, Massachusetts, was considerably damaged early in April 


by the explosion of dynamite in work of excavating for a 
garage foundation on a site across the street from the factory. 
Rocks—s: from 200 to 300 
were hurled through the side of the factory, where 60 


that ef the 


me of them weighing, it is_ said, 


pounds 
were at work, window in side 


operatives every 


building being broken. 
of the Walpole 
Massachusetts, to a 


Tire & 
New 


wecks—was 


Rubber Co., of Walpole, 
York 


contirmed 


The sale 
creditors—which 
the 
Shareholders of the company who 


committee of 
for several 
\pril 12. 
oftered $20,000 over the price at which this property was sold 


have the 


has been pending by 


federal court on 


at auction given notice that they will appeal from 


decree of contirmation. 


The 
rooms 


whose main office and sales- 
street, Newark, New Jersey, 


Royal Tire & 
located at 
has commenced the manufacture of automobile and motorcycle 
tires and tubes at a factory in Brooklyn, New York. The brand 
applied to the first products of the factory, 


Rubber Co., 


are 267 Halsey 


“Royal” will be 
later manufactures to be made under special brands. 


\ factory has been purchased at Mt. Clemens, Michigan, by 
the Auto 
tires, and equipment is being installed. 
Jay Baldwin and A. A 
capitalized at $10,000 

The 
cently 
that city, in which prizes were awarded in the form of raincoats, 


for the manufacture of automobile 
This company, of which 


Bennett are the principal stockholders, is 


Tire Armor Co., 


\lling Massachusetts, 


instituted a novel contest among the school children of 


Rubber Co.., of Springfield, re- 


gloves and rubbers. Each child was invited to designate, in a 
statement of 20 words, the best way to locate the Alling rubber 
store so that everyone who read the company’s advertisement 
would know just where to go, prizes being given for the best 


replies 


A MODEL BROOKLYN PLANT 


O' CUPYING an entire block on Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, and 
proportionate territory on two connecting streets, stands the 


imposing gray stone plant of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., manufac- 
turers of the well-known Schrader tire valve, tire gage, dust 
cap and valve tool. In addition to these valuable and widely- 


distributed devices, this company makes the diving apparatus in 


use by the United States Government, and naturally recognized 
as standard 
The 


fireproof, in 


factory is of steel construction throughout and absoiutely 


addition t making assurance 


which, by way of 

















A. SCHRADER’s Son, IN« 


PLANT OF 


doubly sure,” each floor is equipped with an automatic sprinkler 


system. The front entrance, on Atlantic avenue, and the stair- 


way leading to the first floor are of bronze, giving an exceedingly 
artistic and substantial effect. Connected with the main factory 
building is a large garage and automobile repair shop, which 
houses the two large electric trucks and the various motor cars 
in use by factory officials. 

The power plant, which includes a complete electric equip- 
ment, is modern in and has an automatic coal- 


every respect 


handling and ash-disbursing system. The power plant reflects, 
as does every other department, a carefully conceived theory of 
the highest efficiency at the smallest cost 

The offices are light and commodious, accommodating a large 
staff and 
facturing, assembling, shipping and receiving are always working 


a very busy one. The various departments of manu- 


full capacity. The company has in its employ practically a thou- 
sand people, for whose convenience and welfare every provision 
has been made. Among the facilities for the promotion of the 
comfort and health of the employes are two large and well-ap- 
pointed lunchrooms, a thoroughly appointed hospital department, 
with nurse in attendance, and the provision of umbrellas during 
inclement weather, as well as a supply of dry stockings for the 
young women in case of wet feet. Libraries and reading rooms 
are also provided and open to use by employes 

The manager of this plant and the mian to whose genius and 
kindliness this model factory and these agreable conditions are 
due, is M. C. 


facturers, not only in this country but in England as well, where 


Schweinert, who is favorably known to tire manu- 


the company has a very large plant 
THE PIONEER ASPHALT CO. 
Asphaltum & Rubber Co. has been re- 
The Asphalt Co., 
>» 


will resume the manufacture of “Pioneer M. R. 


American 


The old 


organized under the name of Pioneer which 


at the mills in 


Lawrenceville, Illinois, formerly occupied by the American 


company 
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THE NEW JERSEY CAR SPRING & RUBBER CO. 


y 1858 the late John J. Fields established a company under 
the title of the Elastic Cone Spring Co., on Cortlandt street, 

in New York City, for the manufacture of rubber car springs, 

which at that time me into very general use. Within a 

few years, however, t spiral 1 steel spring was invented 

and this gradual splaced the rubber car springs, compelling 

the Elasti 

Cone Spr g 

( to devote 

its attention t 

other lines 

manufacture. It 

moved over 

Jersey ( 

a little late 

was re-incor 

porated under 

the name 


the New Jersey 


Car Spring & 


Rubber ¢ ur 
der whicl 
it has t 
doing sines 
up t Ne € 
ent t 

Aft er 


ber al spring 
had _practicall 


began the man- 
ifacture of 
sheet packing, PLANT OF THE NEW 


alves 


JERSEY 
and 
ent, later 


into the 


ver molded articles i her t added a hos« departn 
' 


Iting department, and finally branched out general 





THE R. J. CALDWELL CO. WINS ITS SUIT. 
, the 


‘9 . ——— 
J. Caldwell Co., of New York, won suit 


ht in t Sunreme ( irt 


inst the Cushni Paper ( f 


Caldwell company sued the defendant for breach of 





failing to pay for a 
admitted 
defense that the plaintiff 
tract, but the 


the Caldwell mpart gainst the k 


having received [he paper 


jury, after brief deliberation, brought in a verdict 
SWINEHART FACTORY ADDITION 


a thre e-story 
\kron, 


nrst 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. is adding 
steel and brick building, 122 x 
Ohio, 


of July 


105 feet, to its plant at 
which it expects to have ready for occupancy by the 


This 


pneumatic and truck tire departments, 


extension of the 
located 
ge neral 
lo- 
for 


building will be used for the 
are to be 
the c 
third floor. In it 


hospital, as 


which 
ympany’s 
will 


rest rooms 


on the first and second floors, and for 


will be n the also be 


offices, which 


cated a well 


the 


pressed-on type 


new and up-to- as 


employes. The addition to the line of a demountable and 


trucks, made in both 
is responsible in part for these 


truck tire for heavy duty 


the cellular and plain tread 


changes 


A JOBBING HOUSE ENTERS THE FIELD OF MANUFACTURES. 


Negotiations are reported pending between The Independent 
Rubber Co., of Akron, and the Chamber of Commerce, of Bar- 
berton, Ohio, for the establishment of a tire manufacturing in- 


dustry in the latter city The Independent company, at present 
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goods, including belting for 
transmission, conveyor and elevator use. About five years ago 
it added an automobile tire department to its already extensive 
lines, and it has met with excellent success in this new depart- 
ment. That the 
satisfying kind is proved by the fact that it has many accounts 
have been there for 20 years and over. 
f the company, all of whom are 

its management, 


manufacture of mechanical rubber 


company’s products are of the permanently 


on its books that 
[he 


cers tive in 


present oft 


are follows 
President, John 
J. Fields; 

president, 
George B. Dick- 


reasur- 


as 


vice- 


erson; t 


Townsend 


secre- 





an¢ Nain ¢ ce 
are still in Jer- 
se\ { where 
the were es- 
tablished 50 
ears ag ind, 
in < tir it 

ranches in 


phia, Pitts- 


Car Spring & RKepper Co burgh, Cleve- 


land, Chicago 
distributing centers in almost all of 


Angeles, wit! 


ipal cities of the country. 





engaged in the jobbing business, has announced its intention 

entering the manufacturing field, and if satisfactory arrangements 

can be made, would occupy the old factory of the Summit F.ubber 

Co., at Barberton. These arrangements include a $30,000 sub- 

scription by the Trade Board to the stock of the cor pany 
FRAUD AND CONSPIRACY ALLEGED. 

William A. Ellis, president of the Ellis-Ward Co.. of 817 
Boylston street, Boston, dealers in rubber tire goods, and Elsie 
G. Morehouse, acting treasurer of the company, are under in- 
dictment in Boston—the former for larceny and the latter for 
making false entries on the bcoks of the company with intent 
to defraud. It is alleged that the defendants were doing a 


separate business under another firm name and that they 
nived to pay with Ellis-Ward money for purchases made for the 


other concern. 
S. & M. TIRE CO. FINANCING. 
A petition recently filed by the Board o1 Trade of Coshocton, 


Ohio, brings to light some interesting details of the alleged op- 


erations of those concerned in the promotion of the S. & M. 
Tire Co., incorporated under the laws of Ohio January 1, 1913, 
with a capital stock of $20,000, and to which the Board furnished 


The incorporators were 
Charles M. Smith. The 
In securing the fac- 


a factory and plant valued at $30,000. 
Alois Michler, Ervin S. Kintz 
oetition, asks that a receiver be appointed. 


and 


tory site and plant representations were made that the company 
would commence operations, with a force of at least 100 men, not 
later than August 1, 1913, manufacturing rubber and metallic tires 
and accessories for vehicles and other rubber products, but work 
was never started. 
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REPORT OF THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LORNE 


RESIDENT D McGIBBON, of the Canadian 
P Consolidated Rubber Co., 


Limited, submitted on April 6 


his annual report covering the year ending December 31 last. 
[he volume of business done in 1914,” the president states, 


reduction 


1913 the 


The whole volume of sales was only 7.98 


maintained that of when made in selling 
prices is considered 
per cent. less than 1913, while reductions in prices were made 


This 


what 


of a larger percentage on all rubber goods. maintenance 


f volume was obtained, notwithstanding was probably 


the most discouraging year that Canada has experienced, due to 
European war and also the disappointing conditions 
Lakes 


onditions during the entire year we experienced very little dif- 


the great 


west of the Great In spite of the unfavorable financial 
culty in making satisfactory collections from retailers both in 
the East and the West. 
increased and ample provision therefor has been made.” 


Losses by bad debts were only slightly 


He goes on in his report to speak of the fact that the com- 
pany now owns the whole capital stock of each of its con- 


stituent companies, having during the year acquired all the out- 
of Montreal, Lim- 


standing shares of the Canadian Rubber Co. 


ited. He states that the company’s tire plant has been in oper- 
the He 


anticipates a successful year for 1915, but says that “under ex- 


ation throughout year, with very satisfactory results. 


isting conditions no heavy increase in sales should be looked 


for 


[he financial statement of the company is given in full below: 


COMBINED STATEMENT CONSOLIDATED AND CONSTITUENT 


COMPANIES—DECEMBER 31, 1914. 














\SSETS. 
Property and plants.............. $5,452,122.92 
I ries, manufact dg s and erials 
‘ Ss ee ee ee ee 
Accounts receivable ..... 11 
Investments, including good w .4 
Misce MD cacedéenans 163,856.13 
_ 8.675,972.40 
$14,128.095.32 
LiaBil ES 
Preferred capital stock $1.980.000.00 
Sos on capital stock 2.805.500.00 
——— £500 $0006 
Six per cent. bonds due October 1, 1946..........--0ee000- 2,600,000.00 
EE DEED 6.0 00 0.0.9. 00:0:6:5.0006 06600054644 Od ese eee KES TOOEOT 3,914,634.23 
NCCOUMNS GPOVENNE oc cccccccvccssscccgseses $374,279.39 
Mortgage Of TON) ESERIES... 0. ccccccccccccccecces 1,200.00 
_ aa 75,479.39 
serve f bad debts, depreciation, etc...........s.eeeee. 105,217.71 
DOG cock cece ccevesecrevcecteceesososcessecesecevéesse 2 7,263.99 
$14,128,095.32 
INCOME 
Net sales, footwear, tires, mechanical and miscellaneous..... $6,245,818.83 
Cost of goods sold, selling and general expenses and taxes 5,282,833.95 


$962,984.88 


Ceperationgs STOGs ccccccececccssesccsesesosvesesossoesesoce 
De oO cndackel ded ebetaeke be enesesse bene eu awan 145,860.34 
Gross income .. ndaecunn en neess peewee saceicenescens, Giana 


Bond interest, cash disco 











unts to customers, provision for bad 

debts and interest on borrowed money............eee+5 529,663.45 
Pee EE «occ banded esenrdaeereebadekseesseseueneseedus $479,181.77 
Expenses previous period not provided for...............5- 38,868.51 

I I I I 

ieee MAR RR iin ic cox sadasViNananasandeowsenwks $440,313.26 
Dividends declared and pai preferred 7% i. ........... 222,688.50 
Dividends declared and paid, common 3% § 
Wet atiiclom 00 SUPPER. occ ceccacccccccsvesccvcesvccccecve $217,624.76 
Surplus, January 1, 1914. ens ene 2,129,639.23 
Surplus, December 31, 1914 . ie —_— $2,347,263.99 


*Includes a profit on the sale of land, $7 


8. 388.67. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED 
COMPANY. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders held April 6, 

D. Lorne McGibbon and Duncan Coulson retired from the di- 


All the other directors were re-elected, and W H 
added to the _ board. 


rectorate. 


Robinson, of Granby, Quebec, was 
The board as now constituted is composed of the 
members: J. H. McKechnie, T. H. Rieder, Walter Binmore, 
R. E. Jamieson, Victor E. Mitchell, E. W.Nesbitt, W. H. Robin 
Col. S. P. Colt, Homer E. Sawyer, E. S. Williams, R. B 


Parsons, A. J. 


following 


son, 


Price, W. G 


Kimmel 


This leaves two vacancies on the board, no one having been 
elected to succeed the late Fleetwood H. Ward 

\t a meeting of the directors, following the shareholders 
meeting, the following officers were appointed: J. H. McKechnie 
president; T. H. Rieder, vice-president and general manager; 
Walter Binmore, treasurer; W. .\. Eden, secretary; R. C. Colt, 
assistant secretary; A. Dwyer, assistant treasurer 

THE 30TH BATTALION (CANADIAN) WEARS ARCTICS 

The April number of “The Dominion,” published monthly 
by the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, of Mont- 
real, Quebec, contains an interesting illustrated paragraph sup- 
plied by J. A. McKenzie, manager of the company’s branch 
at Victoria, British Columbia. The illustration shows a _ bat- 
talion of some 1,200 men which recently left Canada for Eng- 
land, marching through a street in Victoria: and the para- 
graph states that each man was equipped with a pair of two- 
buckle “Jacques Cartier” arctics, supplied by this brancl 

ANOTHER CANADIAN RUBBER MAN GOES TO THE FRONT 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Massie, manager of the St. John 
Division of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber | imited, has 
gone to the front, as the commanding officer of the Divisional 
Irain, Army Service Corps, of the 2nd Canadian Contingent 

AJAX TIRE MILEAGE CONTEST. 

The Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. has announced the results its 
annual up-keep contest in pneumatics, which is open to em- 
ployed chauffeurs only. The winner of the first ered 
21,985 miles, and 30 of the cash prize winners averaged 16,509 
miles per tire, which is nearly equal to the record of the first 
prize winner of last year’s contest, who covered 16,782 miles 
This is the second year of this contest, and it will be tinued 
for 1915-16 on the same lines. Blanks to be filled out hauf- 
feurs desiring to enter the contest have been supplied to all 
Ajax dealers. There will be 208 prizes, amounting to $5,000 


THE MORGAN & MARSHALL COMPANY. 
\t the annual meeting of The Morgan & Marshall Rubber & 


Tire Co., held at the office of the company in East Liverpool, 


Ohio, on April 5, the following officers were elected: Patrick 
McNicol, president; W. A. Hobbs, vice-president; Joseph Betz, 
secretary and treasurer. These three officers, with R. J. Marshall, 
D. M. Cronin, Con. Cronin, William Erlanger, W. H. Cochrane, 
J. H. Cramer, A. F. Ulrich and R. M. Gilleland, were elected to 
serve as directors for the ensuing year 

This company has effected a new sales organization and will 


have ready to put on the market by May 1 a new M. & M. red 


tread tire. 
TIRE DISTRIBUTORS ORGANIZE. 


At a luncheon early in April plans were made for the for- 


mation of an organization, later effected, at Columbus, Ohio, to 


be known as the Columbus Para Club, membership in which is 


confined to automobile or motor truck tire distributors. Rep- 


resentatives of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and the Kelly-Springfield Co., of kron; 
the Racine Rubber Co., of Racine, Wisconsin; the Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, and the United 


States Rubber Co., of New York, were present at the luncheor 


and became members of the club. 
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AND O iCERS OF THE RUBBER GOODS MAN 


REPORT OF RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING 1! DIRECTORS AND OFFIC) 
UFACTURING COMPANY 


co. \t the annual meeting of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
, iat salt ee hie, Cut Bie, Er held April 8, the following directors were elected for the 
T , il & 1915 was distributed to the comms year Walter S. Ballou, Nicholas F. Brady, Charles C. 
iia M " pa Case, Samuel P. Colt, James B. Ford, Ernest Hopkinson, Charles 
' - \. Hunter, Lester Leland, Raymond B. Price, Homer E. Sawyer, 
- Elisha S. Williams [The only new member of the board is 
Charles ( ase, w he was elected in place of Frank W Eddy, 
THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT Ainatiiacnias 

(00 MAN , RING The following were elected members of the executive com- 
= ittee: Walter S. Ballou, Nicholas F. Brady, Samuel P. Colt, 
lower level of tire James B. Ford, Lester Leland, Raymond B. Price, Homer E. 

les, al t tal Sawyer, Elisha S. Williams 
previous ul he One new office was added, namely, an additional vice-presi- 
es UK —s ee dent, t which position Charles C. Case was elected The fol- 
‘al : we ~ 4] lowing are the company’s officers for the coming year: Elisha S 
‘“ Williams, president; Charles A. Hunter, vice-president; Lester 
s Leland, vice-president; Charles C. Case, vice-president; Edward 
sso wing to our Jj. Hathorne, treasurer; John D. Carberry, assistant treasurer ; 
a te 7 ae Tats - 2 “ Samuel Norris, secretat John D. Carberry, assistant secretary 

hi i ses l ed 
ry production by which all TRADE NEWS NOTES 

Vetroit nly ind all It has been estimated, from figures given out at the recent 
7 wees fs n ~ gh = Boston automobile show, that the people of New England 
‘ sol d sta P i during the present year Ww l] spe nd $58,500,000 on passenger 
( Manufacturing Co. and its subsidiary yn vehicles and parts. Of this amount, the estimate for tires is 
} ng December 31, 1914 $17,000,000 and for other accessories $4,500,000. The com- 


bined purchases of tires and accessories in 1914 amounted 


| HA S. W \MS, PRESIDEN 
to $18,100,000 


THE TREASURER'S REPORT 
lire manufacturers will be interested to know that the 


5 M CURING CO. AND SUBSIDIARY 
MPANIES Chicago board of aldermen has under consideration the estab- 
SHE! JECEMBER ‘ lishment of a municipal motor omnibus system. The com- 
missioner of public service has made a preliminary report on 
P Plar ent wees -. $33,132,454.41 routes, with estimates on vehicles and installment of the 
=" arienalloe ae *3115-153.38 system. The brief period required to put such a system in 
7,283,172.40 7,878,128.56 operation, and thus relieve present congestion, is mentioned 
( $1,666,700.00 ss in’ favorable contrast to the time that the construction of 
7 eee “°° subways or other rail lines would take. Such a system 
= f s trus 446,708.30 adopted by the city of Chicago and working out satisfactorily 


would probably lead to similar installations in many parts of 








' . $53,937,815.42 the country. 
. “ee a The F. S. Carr Co., of Boston, which manufactures water- 
( S 6,941,700.00 proof materials for automobile tops, has opened a branch in 
. oes, une ; 3,537,500.00 $30,830,600.00 Detroit, at 971 Woodward avenue. 
a oe ae R N. Y. Belting and cnet Hermann Weber, New York representative of J. Schnur- 
B 1A i 7 mann, of London, engaged in the scrap rubber business, has 
: Ru . moved his offices from 150 Nassau street to the Terminal 
~ e 2 to | 7-78 building, 30 Church street. 
Sur} ,003,042.03 Some tire purchases of more than usual size have lately 
'$53.937,815.42 been reported, one of these being the purchase by the Ford 
; P - = aay Wager Motor Co. of 137 carloads of automobile tires, while another 
g contingent ts, are not includ . was the purchase by a large bicycle manufacturer of 76,647 
Cor ep SuM™M Income ann Pr » Loss ror THe Year pairs of Goodrich and Diamond brands of bicycle tires. 
= . The Copithorne Rim & Tire Co., Inc., has made arrange- 
en gg aches bce ‘ -» $2 +4 r> ; 26 «ments for the location of a plant at Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
. for the manufacture of quick detachable rims. The company 
, caateeatates purposes the erection of a plant that will give work at the 
a mses of | rg hee 908.272 ~ start to about 500 men. 
Federal Incor ] ' 48,597.35 753,075.48 The Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., of Chicago, has acquired 
Ne : - $2193.219.98 a site at Fort Madison, Iowa, for a manufacturing plant. 
*Div . 2 143,983.66 Work on the new buildings—the cost of constructing and 
Sur for the Per seen $49,236.32 equipping which has been estimated at $90,000—will be 
7 S.. Saureiun’ S97 208 7 ¢.953.905.71 rushed, and it is hoped to commence operations by August 1, 
n w r ~ Seaeseas an with an initial capacity requiring 200 operatives. 
I tfully sted ——— At Calgary, in the Canadian Province of Alberta, machines for 
E. J. Hatnorne, Treasurer vending chewing gum are under the ban of the law, being classi- 
*1 , ‘ . ee ae fied as gambling instruments 
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The Obituary Record. 


ARTHUR L. KELLEY. 
A RTHUR LIVINGSTON KELLEY, for many years presi- 


dent of the Mechanical Fabric Co., died at his home in 
Providence, Rhode Island, on April 7, after an illness 
lasting several years 
Mr. Kelley was born in Canton, New York, on April 17, 1858, 
son of Joseph Ham and Samantha Westcott Kelley. He was 
nintl descent from Stukeley Westcott, who came to Provi- 
dence with Roger Williams. He attended the village schools in 
Canton and Pots- 
dan During his 
spare time he 
worked in the print- 
Ing nce i Pots- 
dam, where _ he 
learned the printer's 
trade and published 
an amateur paper 
ior about two years. 


Later he went to 


Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, where he 
attended the high 
school and _ then 


Phillips 


Academy, 


And véer 
from 





which he graduated 

in the class of 1876. 

After graduation he 

entered t en ploy 

ft Stedman & Fnul- 

ler Card Clothing ' = 

( rence ArTuurR L. KELLey. 

In 1885, ving t 

increased siness, he and Mr. Fuller moved the plant to Provi- 
denc The business was later sold to the American Card Cloth- 
ing | and Mr. Fuller and Mr. Kelley founded the Mechanical 
Fabric | with the former as president, the latter as vice-presi- 
dent and manager. Mr. Fuller died in 1899 and since then Mr. 
Kelley een president, with his late brother, Edward B 


Kelley, as treasurer. Mr. Kelley was president of the Rubber 





Goods Manufacturing Co. for tw ars, president of the Narra 
gansett Electric Lighting Co. of Providence, since 1908, director 
yf the Providence Journal Co., United States Rubber ¢ and 
several other manufacturing and insurance companies. He was 
junior warden of Grace Church and a member of Hope Club, 


\cawam Hunt Club and Sons of the American Revolution. In 
1878 he married 


thur 


Lotta Persis Fuller who, with his two sons, Ar- 


Livingston Kelley, Jr., and George Fuller Kelley, sur- 
vives him 
CAPTAIN TRUMBULL WARREN KILLED IN ACTION. 
The January 


stating that Trumbull Warren, president of Gutta 


number of THe [Npia Rupper Wortp contained 





a paragrapn 
Percha & Rubber, 
the had 


headquarters staff on Salisbury 


gone to 
adjutant of the 
The sketch 
a reproduction of a photograph showing 
48th Highlanders of 


Limited, of Toronto, Canada, had 


front and been appointed assistant 


Plain in England. 
was accompanied by 


Captain Warren in the uniform of the 
Canada 

On April 21 
had been killed in 


said that he was killed by a piece of shrapnel while leading a 


a cable was received stating that Captain Warren 
action. Few details were given, but it was 
charge on the German trenches and that he was within 50 yards 
struck. The 
caused the most widespread mourning in the city of Toronto, 


of the enemy’s battle line when he was news 


where, notwithstanding his youth, he had become a very promi- 
nent nhgure. 


lrumbull Warren born in 1886 in London, the son of 
H. D. and Sarah Van Lennep Warren—both at that time citi- 
New 
Toronto and father established 
Percha & Young Warren 
Upper Canada College when about 18 years of age, and, 


was 


The following year the family moved to 
the 
graduated at 
being 


the 


zens of York 


shortly after his Gutta 


Rubber company 


deeply interested in military affairs, immediately entered 

Roval Military College 

in 1907. He then 
] 


thorough study of 


at Kingston, from which he graduated 


entered his father’s company and made a 


rubber manufacture Four years ago, on 


the death of his father, he became treasurer of the 


and two years ago became president, while retaining the posi- 
He applied himself to the 


company, 


tion of treasurer duties of these 


offices with great zeal and the company was very successful 


under his management 
When the war broke out he was one of the first of the Cana- 


dians to enlist, and when the troops with which he was con- 
nected left England for the field of active operations he was 
made captain of a company in the Canadian infantry 

Though only 29 years of age, he had established a mest 


enviable place, not only in the business life of Canada but als 
number of 


in its social life. He was an active member of a 

the leading clubs of Toronto \ few years ago he married 
Miss Marjory Braithwaite, the daughter of a_ well-known 
Montreal banker. He left two children, little girls of two and 
three years of age He is survived, also, by two younger 
brothers, Harold D. and Frederic A., and a sister, Mrs. Charles 
S. Band, of New York City 


Cc. E. AKERS 


Information has been received of the death, in England, of 


C. E. Akers, the author of the “Report on the Rubber Industry 
of the Orient” and of the “Report on the Amazon Valley, Its 
Rubber Industry and Other Resources 

Mr. Akers was n in the Isl Jersey in 1861, the son of 
an English army officer He was, in turn, a soldier, a news- 
paper correspondent and special commissioner for the British 


It is in connection with the special commission un- 


him in 1912 to inv 


\mazon valley that his we 


government 


dertaken by estigate the rubber possibilities of 


both the Orient and the 


lar interest to the rubber trade 


rk is of particu- 


He was appointed in that year, 


with two collaborators, by certain large London and Paris in- 
terests, to investigate rubber planting in the East, and the possi- 
bilities of rubber planting in the Amazon valley Che greater 


part of the year 1912 was devoted to these two expeditions, and 
the 
year attracted a 


voluminous reports which he published early the following 
deal of 
in various issues of this publication, particularly in the issues of 
April, May, June and July of 1913 

Mr. 
as a correspondent for the “London Times” in North and South 
America, and while in this country, in 1900, married Miss Char- 


great attention They were discussed 


kers much of the decade between 1893 and 1903 


spent 


lotte Mabel Dwight, daughter of Colonel James Dwight, of 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, who, with two daughters, survives 
him 
ELIAS L, TOY 
Elias Toy, president and general manager of the Buffalo 


of Buffalo, New York, died at his 
home in that city March 27. He was 44 years old, and had been 
interested in rubber manufacture since boyhood. In 1903 he 
removed from Akron to Buffalo, where he organized the above 
named company, establishing a plant for the manufacture of 


Rubber Manufacturing Co., 


rubber goods. He is survived by his wife and three children. 
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and in the days of 


FRANK 8S. CHICK 


After leav ing the 





sixtieth year at the time of his death. He leaves a widow and 
one brother, I. W. Chick, of the United States Rubber Co 


ELNO L. FOSTER. 


Elno L. Foster, for the past 22 years an employe of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and lately in charge of the cotton hose department 


of that concern, died Monday, April 12, in the Akron City Hos- 
pital. He was 40 years of age, and is survived by his wife and 
two children 
JAMES QUINLAN. 
James Quinlan, of the Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing C 
died from heart and kidney trouble on April 10 


He was born in New York State 55 years ago, and immedi- 
tely upon leaving school, at the age of 14, became associated 
ith the Eureka company, as office boy. He gradually worked 
his way up, until he became the company’s special salesman for 


the states of New York and New Jersey. His connection with 
, 4] ; 


ny continued without interruption for 4] years, and in 

s position as salesman he made a great number of uaintances 
had a host of friends. He was unmarried 
SENATOR N. W. ALDRICH. 

Che funeral of Senator Nelson W Aldrich, whi vas held 

in Providence, Rhode Island, April 18, was attended by a num- 

r of men prominent in the rubber trade. Senator Aldrich’s 

son, Mr. Edward B. Aldrich, is president of tl ntinental 

Rubber ( 

THE LATE HOUSTON M. SADLER 

Che i Houston M. Sadler had been so long nnected with 





other enterprises that some of the younger men in the rubber 
trade may be unfamiliar with the fact that he was ever asso- 
iated with that industry, but at one time, and for a number of 
vears, he held a prominent position in the rubber trade. When 
the United States Rubber Co. was formed, in 1892, he became 
attached to the auditor’s department. Very soon after the for- 
mation of the company he was appointed cashier, and in 1895 
was made the company’s credit man. On the death of Mr. M. C 
Martin—which occurred in April, 1900—Mr. Sadler was made 
assistant treasurer, Mr. Charles R. Flint being at that time treas- 
urer. On the death of Mr. Charles L. Johnson, the company’s 


general manager, in October, 1901, Mr. Sadler became acting 
general manager; but a year or so later he left the rubber com- 
pany and became a member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
\fter engaging in the brokerage business for several years he 
became secretary of the Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co., 


f New York City, which position he occupied to the time of his 


RUBBER IN FIRST AID KITS 
The National Affiliated Safety Organization, whose mem- 
bership embraces various associations, including the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, of 
York. has put on the market a first aid jar, approved and 


> 


30 Church street, New 


standardized by the Conference Bureau of Safety and Sanita- 
tion [his jar is made of glass and is about 9'4 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches high. In it is packed every material 
which a conference of physicians experienced in treatment of 
injuries has agreed upon as necessary for effective first aid 
treatment. The list includes 26 articles, of which two are 
medicine droppers having rubber bulbs. Another use of rub- 
ber in this connection is in the form of a rubber gasket be- 
tween the jar and its cover. The jar when filled is set in a 
metal cage, and the glass cover—in which a carrying handle 
is molded—is held on the jar by spring clips that are a part 
of the metal cage. The rubber gasket between the jar and 
the cover renders the outfit sanitary as far as dust is con- 
cerned. 

Replete with information for rubber manufacturers—Mr. Pear- 
son’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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THE RUBBER CLUB OF AMERICA, INC. 


A MEETING of the members of The Rubber Club of America, 

Inc., was held at the association rooms, 17 Battery Place, 
New York, April 8, at 3 p. m 

Mr. George B. Hodgman, president of the club, acted as chair- 
man There was an excellent attendance and much interest 
was shown in the proceedings of the meeting by the members 
present. The new constitution and by-laws—the greater part of 
which were quoted in the March issue of THe INpIA RuBBER 
W orLD—were adopted 

The following directors were elected to serve until the 
annual meeting to be held early in January, 1916: 

Francis H. Appleton, F. H. Appleton & Son. 

William E. Bruyn, L. Littlejohn & Co 

Harry T. Dunn, Fisk Rubber Co 

H. S. Firestone, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

George E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 

George B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co 

Frederick H. Jones, Tyer Rubber Co. 

William J. Kelly, Arnold & Zeiss. 

Homer E. Sawyer, United States Rubber Co. 

Henry Spadone, Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co 

Elisha S. Williams, Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 

Bertram G. Work, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Mr. Albert Zeiss stated that he had a matter to bring before 
the meeting which he believed all would agree was of the first 
importance. The situation which had been brought about through 
the British embargo on exportations of plantation rubber from 
the Federated Malay States and Ceylon had menaced the Ameri- 
can rubber industry, and for a time it had looked as though 
many ot the mills would have to close. He believed that The 
Rubber Club of America, Inc., should pass a formal vote of 
thanks to Mr. George B. Hodgman, its president, and to those 
who had co-operated with him on the Embargo Committee in 
the work of securing a modification of the embargo by the Brit- 
ish Government so that supplies of plantation rubber might 
come forward. He complimented Mr. Hodgman and the mem- 
bers of the Embargo Committee on the efficient and diplomatic 
manner in which the situation had been dealt with, and moved 
that a formal vote of thanks be tendered to them. Mr. Samuel 


Wright seconded this motion, and it was so voted. 


MEETING OF RUBBER CLUB DIRECTORS 


[he meeting of the directors of The Rubber Club of Amer- 
ica, Ine is held April 21. These were present Francis H 
Appleton, William E. Bruyn, George B. Hodgman, Frederic C 
Hood, Frederick H. Jones, William J. Kelly, Henry C. Pearson, 
Homer E. Sawyer, Henry Spadone and H. S. Vorhis, secretary 
The following officers were elected, to serve until the next an- 
nual n g be held in January, 1916: President, George B. 
Hodgma rst vice-president, H. S. Firestone; second vice- 
president, Van H. Cartmell; secretary and treasurer, H. S 
Vorhis 

Phe ees elected for the current year are given below 

Executive.—George B. Hodgman (chairman), Frederic C 
Hood, Henry Spadone, William E. Bruyn, H. S. Firestone, Van 
H. Cartm« 

NOMINATIN¢ Homer FE. Sawyer (chairman), B. G. Work, 
Charles \Vilson, Russell Parker, Henry C. Pearson 

LeGIs! vE.—Frederic C. Hood (chairman), H. Stuart Hotch- 
kiss, Harry T. Dunn 

\ xc.—Edward E. Huber, William G. Grieb 


Banovet—W. E. Barker (chairman), Theodore W. Bassett, 
S. Theodore Hodgman 

Ovtinc.—Philip Endicott Young (chairman), R. L. Rice, F 
H. Appleton, Jr. 

Mr. Henry C. Pearson was delegated to draw up a proper 
testimonial in appreciation of the services of Mr. J. Frank Dun- 
bar, who has acted as club treasurer for the period from 1909 


to 1915 
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Chis testimonial was prepared, presented and adopted and the 

following minute made on the records of the association 
“TESTIMONIAL 

“The following preamble and resolutions were adopted by the 
Board of Directors of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., at a 
meeting held at the Union League Club, New York, on April 
a4, Bas: 

“Whereas, J. Frank Dunbar, for six years treasurer of the 
Rubber Club of America, has relinquished his position on ac- 
count of the dissolution of the Massachusetts corporation, we, 
the Board of Directors of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., 
have, 

“Resolved: That his long and faithful service merits the fullest 
appreciation of every member of our organization. Che duties 
of his office, often onerous, always exacting, given without 
compensation of any sort, were performed promptly, cheer- 
fully and adequately. 

“Resolved, That we, voicing the unanimous wish of the Asso- 
ciation, tender to him our sincere thanks for his years of con- 
stant, conscientious service 

“Attest Harry S. Voruis, 

‘Secretary.’ 
NEW MEMBERS. 

Six new members were elected to the firm membership of 
the club. The list of these new companies and the names of 
those who will represent them in the firm membership of the 
club are given below: 

Aldens’ Successors, Limited, New York—F. W. Dunbar, at- 
torney in fact. 

Detroit Insulated Wire Co., Detroit, Michigan—Joseph H 
Hunter, president. 

Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., The, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio— 
William F. Ridge, president and general manager. 

Midgley Tire & Rubber Co., The, Lancaster, Ohio—Thomas 
Midgley, general manager and vice-president 

Northern Electric Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec (Canada)— 
H. D. Brown, general purchasing agent. 

Subers Fabric & Rubber Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio—L. A. 
Subers, president and general manager 

Jesse E. LaDow, secretary of the Manstield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, was designated as firm representative of that 
company, instead of G. W. Henne. 

[wo new associate members were also elected, as follows 
William A. DeLong, New York, and Bertram T. Martin, of 
E-verlastik, Inc., Boston 


KUBBER GUARANTEES BEING CAREFULLY OBSERVED 


[he conditions imposed on the rubber trade by the British 
ar department have been carefully complied with. The few 
lations have been of a minor sort that were wholly due to 
he manufacturer's failure to grasp the meaning of the shipping 
guarantee In a fe instances goods e been shipped to 
neutral countries in Europe without going to England, but in 
cases it has been found on investigation that the violation 

is committed through a misunderstanding of the stipulated 
agreement and not with deliberate attempt to evade the intent 


the guarante¢ 


It is remarkable, considering the large amount of rubber that 
has been cleared by the British Consul General, that mofe un- 
mtentional violations have not curred \s a matter of fact 
there has been only one instance when it was necessary for the 
onsul to refuse to accept guarantees, on account of a violation of 


the agreement 

\pplications for license to export manufactured goods from 
London to neutral European countries must be made direct to 
the War Trade Department, N 4 Central buildings, West 
minster, London. ‘In case a manufacturer desires to accept tl 
services of a London agent, the latter should have power of at 
torney from the manufacturer in order to transact the necessary 
business 

The war department now demands an affidavit from consignees 
of manufactured goods shipped to neutral European countries 
that they will not ship goods to the enemies of Great Britain 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 
j , ! ndent 


fur Neguiar Corresp 


lines of rubl The tire 


reporte d as 


lags ver manufacture 


— )} 


men are not wW rking ip wt capacity, some 


running nearer 50 than 70 per cent This is in part explained 


the large and increasing number of concerns which have 
gone into this business. Mechanicals are being bought only for 
immediate needs, and these needs are not large. Drug sundries 
ire going well. Clothing men are unusually busy, though the 
trade in low-pric lit s considerably cut up. The footwear 
manufacturers have g rders on hand, much larger than a 
car ago at t S ¢ due to two causes—lighter stocks carried 
ver than last i the inducement of an extra 5 per cent. 
discount for early orders The rubber shoe factories in this 
section are making tennis or other cloth upper specialties in 
footwear, while those making other lines in addition, such as 
drug sundries, hose, etc., are more than seasonably busy 
The demand for crude rubber is but moderate t stocks 
e small, an ne difficulty is experienced in s« ng ship 
ents of st re gent r rderé on the the Siac 
( sumers W é irried a Si nonths’ stock contu 
sly, are now g small lots, and few manutacturers 
ure ieved t e than one-third their former normal 
ply 
Benjamin | lson, for mat vears connected with the Bos 
t Belting | vacitated for siness If the 
n ~ the l e experiences last Augus riis 
tric s l reg to learn that he is not yet 
va ssistanc Mr. Els entere tl 
l t Iting | soon after leaving school 
‘ g S i to enter siness on 
wn a nt t later returning and advancing the posi- 
£ assist , a tne fle 8 e in Brookling 
Most people in the nited States have heard that Brookline, a 
sul iT ‘ B tne the r ect ¢ are in the countr The 
wealthy Brooklinit tes t e disturbed in the early hours of 
he morning Phe rst sle listurbers have been the milkmen, 
whose att 1 ttling bottles prevented the som 
T ient < g Ss ¢ rly ning re s Tt} 4 s 
te er t t is different Tr) ig for the 
spect ‘ going the narrow I 
t S t ‘ teal f ( is inspected the entir« it 
. the t g s ence the wagons ar 
‘ r r wheels n¢ the \ ttle 
rs Na : ( vith f er tubs ffers 
CT. Bail se elties in rubber have long been 
well k wn se T er heels have made him 
tT Ss Bg g re r s les Y the Ba ] principle 
that has for so long made the “Wont-Slip” heels s pular, 
namely, the g fr er studs which give resiliency and 
revent s] ¢ < es ré made I leathe r fiber and 
rubber, and in t é sa il space ntaining e rows ot 
er studs entric ring Mr. Bailey makes 
ims of sup t é atter of n-slipping, while these 
soles and heels ] t itilate the grass on tennis courts or 
golf links; 1 ll they scratch yacht decks 
In Mr. Bailey’s e hang two pictures which are of more 
than ordinary interest, when their story is known. One of these 
shows a very crude and rather dilapidated log cabin, the other 
1 modern suburban residence up to date in every detail The 


frst is the birthplace of Mr. Bailey, and his residence until he 
was built by his father, a pioneer in 


The ther picture is that of Mr 


the age f 2] It 


reat he d 
a middk 


Bailey's resider 


. rr tate 
weste ota 


ce in Newton, one of Boston’s best suburbs, and 


these two pictures tell in a graphic way the of a successful 


life 


story 


* * * 


M. Norton & Co., dealers in rubber scrap, met with a serious 


loss on April 27, when their big rubber storehouse in Medford 
was entirely destroyed, together with a large amount of stock. 
The structure was a two-story building about 100 x 50 feet, and 
surrounded on three sides by a high board fence. Marsh grass 
ght fi 


storehouse, which was almost instantly ablaze. It 





in the vicinity ca re, burned through the fence and attacked 
the 


spectacular 


was a 
fire, dense smoke spreading so far that thousands in 
surrounding attracted. It with great diffi- 
that the saved. The loss 
was well above $50,000 on building and contents. 


towns were was 


culty metal and machine shop was 


* * * 


Last month Colonel Frank L. Locke was re-elected president 
* the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union at the sixty-fourth 
board of Mr. Locke was 
rubber trade, having been for 12 
Co., resigning the position 


factories in June, 1907, t up this 


meeting of the directors. 


annual 
known in the 


bber Shoe 


well 
the 
f superintendent of the 


formerly 


ears with Boston 


1 
take 





institutional work as president of the Union. During the 8 
ears he has had « ge of the workings of this splendid insti- 
tution, its scope has been broadened, until today it is living 
up to its slogan, “Headquarters of Opportunity The Union 
is not a charity. Its object is to help young men to help them- 
selves helping each other. It is a place where young men 
meet, Compare experiences, secure counsel, fi rm classes to 
broaden their knowledge and enlarge their efficiency It is a 
place where the young men can learn the duties and responsi- 
bilities as well as the privileges of citizenship. There is an em- 
ployment bureau, while its social service is most comprehensive, 
including many outside beneficences. All this means an im- 
mense amount of work and requires a peculiar fitness which 
Colonel Locke possesses in a marked measure. 
THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
HERE has been a decided and general improvement in the 
i i volume of business of the concerns identified with the rub- 


which has been 
weeks; 


more large orders are reported to have been received dur 


ber industry in this state since the first of the year. 


especially noticeable during the past month or six and 


ng the 


last week. While not authoritatively acknowledged, it is generally 
believed that this state is furnishing a considerable amount of 
goods that are being used by the Allies in Europe, including 
surgical appliances, rubber boots and solid tires for the war 
trucks. All of these goods are in great demand and the several 
Rhode Island factories are working overtime, as a rule. There 
is reported to be a shortage of competent rubber workers, which 


One large 
shift if the 


is beginning to be seriously felt in the different plants 


plant, it is stated, would immediately go on a double 


proper grade of workers could be secured in necessary numbers. 


* * « 


Wood 
and 


The the Consumers’ Rubber Co., on street, 


Bristol, which 
has been under the management of Terence McCarthy for several 


factory of 
formerly known as the Byfield Rubber Co 


force 
hand. 


a period of prosperity, with a large 


schedule 


years, is enjoying 
orders on 
the 


succeeded In 


of employes, a full-time and large 


The 


Rubber Co., 


Narragansett 
the 
Papers 


concern is to be known hereafter as 


Mr. McCarthy 
plant from the receiver of the Consumers’ Rubber Co 


having securing 


relative to the change of name and control were filed with the 
city clerk at Bristol about the middle of the past month. 

\ charter for the Narragansett Rubber Co. has been secured 
from the Secretary of State of Rhode Island, and all the formal- 
Mr. Mc- 


ities connected with the change have been completed 
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Carthy will continue in management of the factory, which is 
producing arctics and tennis shoes, with orders on hand that it 
will be impossible to fill in several weeks. The orders are from 
various points of the United States and, according to Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, there is a prospect of steady employment for the 250 
employes for a long time to come. 

The construction of the new brick addition to the storage 
buildings at the plant of the National India Rubber Co. at Bristol 
was finished about the middle of April and the transfer of goods 
from the old storage house on Wilson’s lane to the new store- 
house on the east side of the factory was begun April 15 and 
occupied about a fortnight. 

The shipments from the factory of the National company dur- 
ing the past month have been of such proportions that from 12 
to 14 box cars were on the siding at the Bristol station daily 
Che shipments were principally of tennis shoes. The company’s 
heel-making department has been overhauled and extensive re- 
pairing done to the machinery during the past month. 

Charles J. Davol, president of the Davol Rubber Co., who has 
been occupying his country estate, “Wild Acres,” in the northern 
section of Wickford, Rhode Island, has launched his new sea- 
going power cruiser, “Paragon,” in which he will make long 
cruises during the coming season. The yacht is 120 feet long 
and has an extreme beam of 14 feet 6 inches, and draws 5 feet 
of water. She is of the torpedo destroyer type, built entirely of 
steel, and is expected to make 20 knots an hour. Her gasolene 
capacity gives her a cruising radius of 1,000 miles, and the mo- 
tors develop 600-horsepower in two units. The yacht was chris- 
tened at the launching by Mrs. Davol, who will accompany 
Mr. Davol on his cruises this summer 

The International Rubber Co., of Barrington, has been made a 
joint defendant with two other corporations of that town in a 
suit filed a few days ago in the Superior Court for Providence 
county by John W. Dodge, of Barrington, in which it is alleged 
that one or more of the defendant concerns allowed acids, color- 
ing matter, sewage and refuse to run into Allen’s Creek in Bar- 
rington and damage oysters planted upon leased ground. "Mr 
Dodge says that he is in doubt as to which of the defendant con- 
cerns is liable, and he therefore joins them under the statute in 
order that the liability may be determined. While the suit is 
filed for $50,000 the complainant claims double damages under 
the statute, making the full amount of his claim $100,000. 

* + ‘ 

John Anthony, of Attleboro: Frank Healey, and George T 
Marsh, of this city, have incorporated at the office of the Secre- 
tary of Siate of Rhode Island under the name of the Anthony 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., with a capitalization of $100,000 
The corporation, under the terms of its charter, is authorized to 
buy, sell and otherwise deal in crude rubber and rubber goods, 


and to manufacture rubber tires 


Several of the army corps now at the front in France and 
Belgium are wearing rubber boots which were made in Rhode 
Island. It has been known for some time that the mills of the 
United States Rubber Co., situated at Woonsocket, were very 
busy, but only recently has it come to light that these rubber 
boots were for the soldiers. Included in the order received by 
the Woonsocket mills, according to reports, was an admonition 
to keep the order secret and to have the goods shipped out 
quietly. The boots, which were ordered through an agent of the 
Allies, have been in the possession of the men in _ the 
trenches for some time. The Alice mill at Woonsocket and 
the Millville mill at Millville both have an unusually large num- 
ber of orders on hand, and the rush is expected to continue 


indefinitely 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
the demand for rubber manufacturing machinery can be 
taken as an indication, there is every reason to look for a 
most prosperous year in the trade. 

The John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., which has a large plant de- 
voted now almost exclusively to the making of rubber machinery, 
is working nights to keep up with orders and has plans drawn 
for an addition, which will give it several times its present ca- 
pacity. One new building 300 x 60 feet is now being rushed to 
completion. When this is finished the present shop will be torn 
down and rebuilt on a more extensive scale. The new business 
necessitating the increased capacity is of normal character and 
not the result of any passing stimulus. This concern’s reputation 
in machinery manufacture is steadily broadening. A large order 
for a tire-making factory in France, placed before the outbreak 
of the war and held up for some time on account of it, is now 
being turned out. Another order now under way at the shop is 
for the Mecca Tire Co., which will shortly start the manufacture 
of tires in this city. This last-named order will be completed in 
about six weeks. 

~ * * 


The Roval Rubber Co., which makes a line of druggists’ sun- 





dries, is passing through a troubled period. Samuel Treeger and 
Herman Minzesheimer are the principals in the concern. Minze- 
sheimer has brought suit against Treeger, while Treeger has 
applied for a receiver for the company. Justice Newb has 





appointed Jacob Klein to act as receiver. Edward Aswitz, fac- 
tory manager for the Royal Rubber Co., says that the plant 
had orders sufficient to keep it operating to capacity for 
several months to come. He said the concern had plans drawn 
for the erection of a new plant next year 

. * * 

The Essex Rubber Co. is establishing a chain of “Blue List 
Cobbler Shops” which it plans to extend eventually to every state 
in the union for the handling of its line of “Shedwet” soles. A 
representative cobbler is to be selected in each loc lity to handle 
the line, and a conspicuous window poster will officially designate 
each shop. The Essex Mutual Benefit Association has been formed 
under the supervision of the heads of the company to take care 
of employes of the concern in times of sickness or disability from 
accidents 


* x * 


The opening of the baseball season has brought about the for- 
mation of clubs at the Essex, Thermoid and Empire plants. A 
rubber club league with nines from the different factories in the 
trade may be the result. 


William R. Thropp & Sons, makers of rubber machinery, have 
taken on the manufacture of a collapsible tire core patented by 
Fred R. Parker, of this city. Several tire manufacturing com- 
panies have already adopted the core, which is said to cost less 
to make than the old style, and to be lighter. The principal 
feature of the new core is the doing away with all rings and 
bolts. To open the core it is only necessary to drive out four 
steel taper pins, releasing the steel strips which allow the core 
to separate into four sections 

* * « 

Fire of unknown origin wiped out the plant of the American 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. here today. The flames spread to 
adjoining structures and did a total damage of $42,000 

The heaviest ioser is the American Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
which recently installed much valuable machinery. A watchman 
employed by the company discovered the flames before they had 
made much headway and he ran quickly to the office to give the 
alarm. The ‘phone is said to have been out of order and this 


caused a delay. 








Antor i Pias head of the rubber concern, said business 
woul resume is soon as possible in a new building. The 
was rush wit rders and the fire could not have 

| concern makes rubber soles, mats 


x ( though just starting business, 

! equate to care tor n ming orders 
ew ulcanize ire » be installed at 

ng t esent equipment. ©O. S. Hatton, who was 


le for 5 years, has become office manager 


il ( pany, has taken 
el t with the Delior ym pany 
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> r the est slowar s mitted tor 
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‘ * * 
( t er Akt 1 now ne t the 
western representat s of the federal department of justice, has 


after an investigation of the Akron 
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rubber industry, that there is not the slightest foundation for the 
report that a “trust” exists here. His reports show, on the con- 
trary, that the competition is unusually spirited. 


. 7 * 


\s the result of a bill which has passed the Ohio General As- 
sembly, The B. F. Goodrich Co. has been enabled to purchase 
land along the Ohio canal adjoining its factory buildings. A 
new addition to the plant, costing approximately $500,000 is to be 
erected this year—not, it is stated, on this property 

\ccording to a decision handed down recently by Federal 


Judge John H. Clark, of Cleveland, the patent for reclaiming 


crude rubber by what is known as the alkali process, held by 
1 oy 
cision was given in a suit brought against the Portage Rubber Co 
f Barberton, Ohio, by the Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 


Marks, of the Goodrich company, is invalid. The de- 


which 
operates a reclaiming plant here. The claim was made that the 
Portage company infringed on the Marks patent. Marks was 
granted the patent October 17, 1899. The case will be carried to 
a higher court 


\. H 
denied reports current in Boston and New York that dividends 


Marks, vice-president of the Goodrich company, has 


on common stock of the company are to be resumed. 

This company has ready for distribution three booklets on 
California for automobile tourists who expect to visit that 
during the coming summer. These show with detailed 


maps and road logs all the best highways as well as the most 


countrys 


interesting scenery along the route. 
* * * 
\n injunction to restrain the Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., 
f Akron, from selling a type of non-skid tire on which the 
complaining company claims a patent, has been filed in the fed- 
Tire & Rubber Co., of 
[he petition claims 


eral court at Cleveland by the Keaton 
San Francisco. Damages are also asked. 
that the tire was invented in 1910 by Robert Keaton and that 
inehart company has sold tires infringing on Keaton’s 


1 profit of at least $50,000 


the Sw 
patent for 
Work 


been started by the Swinehart company. 


on a $50,000 three-story factory and office building has 


. * * 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has added a new wing 200 
feet long and four stories high to its office building 
Service men of the Firestone company closed a three-day con- 


vention in Akron Saturday, April 17 


The best safetv device known is a careful man,” is a sign 
t greets workers everywhere in the Firestone factory. Robert 
E. Lee is director of safety and welfare for the company 








Members of the Firestone Tennis Club, recently organized 


re M \ke, assistant superintendent; L. G. Fairbanks, as- 
sistant advertising manager; E. M. Slater, of the engineering 
departme F. B. Dodge, of the branch efficiency department ; 
G. Roberts, of the purchasing department; H. G. Polhamus, 
f the credit department, and W. G. Manley, of the branch eff- 
ciency department. Courts are being built at Portage Path and 
Cros street 
One of the finest herds of cattle owned in this part of the coun- 
try is that on the estate of A. H. Marks, of The B. F. Goodrich 
( r. Marks spends much of his spare time on his Elmcourt 
tarm 
Messrs. W. H. Allen, of the Goodrich; Y. E. Hale and E. R 


Hall, of the Goodyear; C. C. Carlton, of the Firestone, and J 


H. Wagenhorst, of the United Rim companies, have been made 
members of the S. A. E. 

T. W. Blackwell, who has been associated with the Goodrich 
Indianapolis 
rganize a company at Wichita, Kansas, for the manufacture of 


Standards Committee 
branch for more than 12 years, has resigned to 


tires 


I. R. Bailey, a former Diamond employe, is now manager of a 


nal as 2 
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mechanical rubber goods department for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Cliff Mathewson, associated with the Pacific Coast work of the 
Diamond Rubber Co. before its consolidation with the Goodrich, 
is now associated with the sales force of The Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., promoted by W. B. Miller, former Diamond official. 

War orders for American auto trucks has had the effect of an 
mpetus to the manufacture of solid auto tires by Akron com- 


panies 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN CHICAGO. 


By Our Regular Correspondes 


(;* NERAL conditi 
more 


favorable than they were a few months ago, accord- 


ns in the rubber trade here are much 





ing to the leading members of the industry In the me- 
chanical rubber line the demand for belting and packing has 
picked up considerably, due to the spring repairs which are being 
carried out in the various mills and factories of the West and 
box 


also to a recent mm in western mining operations 


Practically all of the local tire firms report an excellent busi- 


ness, due to the early spring, bringing out hundreds of cars 
which ordinarily do not appear until several weeks later. Thx 
highways in the vicinity of Chicago, which are usually almost 
impassable at this time of the year, are already in good condi- 


tion, motorists are enjoying countr ips and, incidentally, con- 


suming tires 


H. Muehlstein & Co., dealers in scrap rubber, with offices in 
New York, Akron and Chicago, have removed their headquarters 
in the last-named city from 407 South Dearborn street to 114 
West Van Buren street 


The Mills Novelty Co.. which manufactures coin-operated 
automatic instruments, announced last week that it would enter 
the player piano field and would add a department at once for 
the manufacture of these instruments. The entire piano, in- 
cluding the action, will probably be built at the factory. The 
company will therefore be in the market for large quantities of 
rubber tubing in addition to the amount heretofore used in the 
manufacture of automatic instruments 


Rubber men of the city expect to be called in the examination 
which is being made by a sub-committee of the Illinois State 
Legislature with a view to gathering evidence to be presented 
in connection with the woman's eight-hour bill, which comes up 
for passage in the near future. The plan of the committee is 
to get the views of every employer of female labor in the city 
The employers who have testified thus far have taken the stand 
that the present is a poor time to enact laws which means extra 
expense on the part of the manufacturer. The Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association has gone on record as opposed to the bill, 
and recently sent a large delegation to Springfield for the pur- 
pose of opposing the measure. Attacks on business at this time, 
it was pointed out to the legislators, might result disastrously 
for employers and employes as well, for any additional expense 
might make necessary the closing of many plants. 


* 


Marcus S. Hill, general foreign ambassador of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, was consulting with local rubber 
men last week with a view to getting some prominent rubber 
manufacturing company of this city to join in the plan on foot 
to open general warerooms for the display of American goods 
in the leading foreign cities. Mr. Hill will leave shortly for 
London, where one of the branches is to be established. Petro- 
grad, Melbourne, Sydney and Buenos Aires are other centers 


mentioned. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





By Our Regular Correspondent 
Ete rubber trade, or at least the demand for tires, which is 
the chief item in the rubber trade of this section, will 
probably experience considerable improvement ver present 
very favorable conditions as a result of the work now being 
done on State highways. This work is costing the State about 
$18,000,000, and with its completion the farmers throug] 
section will undoubtedly take advantage of the quick, che d 
nvenient means afforded by the automobile truck for the trans- 
portation of their product to buying centers; whi eans inte 
esting possibilities to distributors of truck tires 
[ranscontinental travel is also expected to be unusually heavy 
this year, doubtless entailing the renewal here of worn 
tires and other equipment. The American Aut ile Associa- 
tion, up to April 1, had distributed touring intormatio1 n re- 


quest, to 1,000 persons interested in making a trip to the Pacific 


ast a number tar in excess if past similar requests 


Western investors in the La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation ( 
the La Zacualpa Plantation Co. and the Hidalg 
Commercial Co. have lately received notice of the formation of 
a new company, under the laws of Nevada and known as La 
Zacualpa-Hidalgo Rubber Co.. which is designed eventually t 
take over the rubber acreage of these three plantations in Mex- 
1C For present acreage certificates, holders are t receive 


shares of stock in the new corporation. The notice also contains 


an announcement of the transfer of administration of the planta- 
tion in Mexico from O. Harrison, who promoted the original 
companies, to Graham M. Kerr, representative of the re-organized 


concern, and also the statement that title to the properties will 


be transferred to the new corporation as soon as political con- 
ditions in Mexico are such that it can be legally done The 
officers of the new company are: E. R. Stackable, president; 


E. J. Boyes, vice-president; John A. Bishop. secretary and treas- 





urer; and the board of directors includes these three, together 


with Robert Davies, F. E. Litchfield and L. A. Ward 


\ new tire is being manufactured in San Francisco, for sale 





under a 10,000-mile guarantee against defects in 
workmanship. This is made by the Wearproof Tire Products 
Co., which agrees to repair free of charge any tire that fails to 


give this amount of service 


H E. Hollenbeck, representative ot the Michelin Tire C 


on this coast, has made arrangements with the Turner-Snyder 
Rubber Co., of Tacoma, Washington, to handle in that section 
the products of the Michelin factory at Milltown. New Jerse: 


The motorcycle race of April 4 at the Venice track, California, 





was both interesting and important in racing cir 


made, of 69 miles an hour for a distance of 301 miles, being & 


miles an hour faster than the automobile record over the same 
track. The winning motorcycle, as also those taking third 
fourth and fifth places, was equipped with Firestone tires 
The Pacific coast branch and district managers of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. recently attended a conference in Seattle, 
presided over by M. E. Morris, chief of the San Francis 
branch. Others who took part in the conference were: C. B 


Reynolds, of Tacoma; H. Jurgewitz, of Spokane; C. H. Will- 
iams, of Portland; C. C. Miller, of Seattle, and W. J. McAllister, 


who has charge of the truck tire business of the company on 


the coast 


The Macdonald Sales Co. has opened a store and service sta- 
tion at 506-8 Pico street, Los Angeles, for the sal iW lworth 
treads. 
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VULCANIZING RUBBER SHOES. 


1 Veteran Superintendent 


| HE arti n page 227 in the January number, taken from 





summi Zeitung,” is interesting, and I would like to an- 
swe h er 
Porosity of Soles —On taking a position as superintendent 
of a certain factory I first heard the word porosity. In those 
days things were porous or full of holes [he soling in this 
factory was so full of holes it could have been used to make 
tallow « les. I found them running soling with a tubing ma- 
chine, having given up the idea that any good could come 
from a soling calender \fter altering the soling calender, and 
l gentle scient blending of certain compounds, soling came 
into its own, at y after day—sometimes weeks—passed and 
no sign of blisters f any factories have blisters these days 
the should be sha l, and mend their ways 
2. Blisterine f the Uppers.—Uppers do not blister My 
wife and | have ist ught overshoes of different makes, and 
" 2 ght f rsts both have a slight rash 
We all kt ire good we will be happy \lso, if damp- 
nes etwee! g and upper from heel to toe is eliminated, 
1 lister will t It is the habit in some factories to put 
s s i a short time before putting on the soling 
al uppers This puts the quietus on this class of trouble 
3. Sub-Vulcanization, or Blooming.—It often happens that a 
few shoes in a heat now and then bloom The wind may be 
blowing from the North or lasts used that have been idle for 
1 time—any number of things cause blooming These shoes 
ire put ick in the heater for a short time and the bloom 
eradicated The best heater for vulcanizing is not the one that 
costs the most. I always found a leaky better than a tight one. 
The subject of heaters is interesting, and to one who has trav- 
eled in mat ntries and seen the ignorance along this line 
uses é \t one place they had trouble with the up- 
ers. I was asked to help. When the word went around that 
had put shella n the mmpounds a meeting of the toremen 
was held and it was ted that I was trying to ruin the busi- 
ness, et Tl per came out all right, however 
4. Super-Vulcanization or Overheating.—In running a battery 
‘ S neaters id a heat of its own The reason was that 
S ver vhile the lining thers was sheet iron or 
sheet tu rick had been coated with tar trom time to 
time to kill t rosity. It was the rule to take out a stick of 
es frot eater and test them by the rule of thumb 
all nce i er 40 vears I cannot remember 
nstanee re shoes, clothing, carriage cloth or any dry 
it st . lost y er ring. except once, when 
5,000 var ize cloth went rotten—this because the 
‘ erl Wasned 
\ heats is got be ver er areless to overcure 
t i Once I thought there was something 
wrong goods showed it but by intuition or sub- 
sciousness. Going the top of the heater I found the 
pers te ut These heaters had run for no one 
} W thout dampers, but it did not hurt the goods. 
> $ thers 11 t they all run them the 
same as far ring goes. The other is only the drying 
{ ess ike them |] rer or shorter according to 
Met \ ‘ f the Varnish The best ver over 
¢ s the w 1 itseit If I had the value of 
1] the t vay iron plates that I have taken out 
eat it ha een put in to divert the heat, | don’t know 
\\ t ‘ The heat n tin r iron affects the appear- 
I ave a shir yk, send for the plumber 
etimes it iused by the varnish being a little slack—that 
i the thousand spider webs I like the 


is why 


they called the factory Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co 

We hear now and then of ways of pumping air in with pres- 
sure to make blisters behave themselves. When the time comes 
that blisters are kept under by this process it can be adapted 
to the tire trade, instead of making shoes as per tires 

Then the way of exhausting the air. It might come out this 
way. <A factory was annoyed and had the black mill incased 
in a small room; this room was air tight. From the top of 
room to outside of building a flue about 2 feet in diameter, at 
the end an exhaust fan. This would have been a grand suc- 
cess only it sucked about all the compound out and the operator 
had a narrow escape 

lo sum up the whole matter, it is absurd to think, in this 
enlightened age, with all the different organizations for the 
benefit of mankind—and a few women—that the average of job 
shoes can ever be over % of 1 per cent. 


FOLDING BATH TUBS FOR THE ARMY. 

The automobile bath wagon is something new both in auto- 
mobile construction and in military use, but such a car has re- 
cently been built, to the order of the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, of London, and sent to the front. This automobile is 
supplied with 12 folding bath tubs, made of waterproof canvas 
mounted on folding iron frames. When in use the tubs stand on 
the ground, 6 on each side of the car, in tents formed by drawing 
out a canvas partition that has been rolled up close against the 
side of the car, and which is supported by tent poles. Thus two 
compartments are formed, each about 8 x 10 feet in size, with the 
car in the center. A canvas floor covering is provided for each 
tent and hot and cold water, at the rate of 2 gallons a minute, are 
supplied from tanks through rubber hose pipes, while reasonable 
quantities of sterilized drinking water are also provided. 





A CHICLE SEIZURE CAUSES TROUBLE. 

\ great deal of excitement was caused recently in the northern 
part of British Honduras, caused by the seizure of a quantity 
of chicle by the British bank in Belize, when it was being trans- 
ported in Mexican boats from one Mexican port to another. 

\ short time ago, a Mexican company was formed for the 
purpose of bleeding chicle in the southern part of Mexico. To 
get the necessary capital, it borrowed a considerable sum of 
money from the branch of the Royal Bank of Canada, situated 
in Belize The chicle was secured and stored in warehouses 
near the border, between Mexico and British Honduras, as se- 
curity, but the Mexican commandante levied toll on the gum, 
and securing no payment seized it and put it aboard two bungays 
to send to another Mexican port; but, owing to the draft of the 
boats, they could not go through the usual channel and had to 
sail south through British waters, when they were seized by the 
bank officials. They were later released by order of the court, 
but in the meantime reports were received at Corosal, a British 
town just across the border from Mexico, that a band of Mexi- 
cans was forming to raid the town by way of retaliation. The 
citizens of fighting age were called out and arms provided and 
guards set at the different roads leading to the town, but no 
report of such a raid has as yet been received. 

By a decree of November 9, 1914, the duty on chicle exported 
from Guatemala was increased from 2 cents to 7 cents ( Ameri- 
can gold) per libra (1.01 pounds). 

The William Cramp & Son Ship & Engine Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has contracted to construct for W. R. Grace & Co., of 
New York, a steamship to be built on lines similar to those of 
the “Santa Cruz,” “Santa Cecilia” and “Santa Catalina,” owned 
by the Grace company. This new ship will be about 400 feet 
jong and of about 4,000 tons net. It is being built for the Panama 
Canal route between New York and San Francisco. 
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The India Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE new bill passed by Parliament in March giving the gov- 
T ernment power to take over and control works manu- 
facturing munitions of war is an innovation of considerable 
importance to those concerned. The main objects are to ex- 
pedite production and to deal drastically with strikes among 
workmen 
limit the profits of firms on war-office work to 10 per cent. 


t 


One of the means taken to obviate strikes is to 
above their ordinary profits, the men having got the idea that, 
though they themselves are earning increased wages, the nvasters 
are rapidly piling up fortunes; which is by no means universally 
the case. So far I do not hear of any rubber works being 
affected by the bill, though manufacturers acknowledge that its 
rovisions apply equally to such goods as motor tires as to 
guns, explosives and motor wagons. At the time of writing 
the superman—to use a current term—who is to act as general 
manager under the bill has not yet been appointed. What is 
known in America as a “hustler” is being looked for, and it 
seems that 2,000 or 3,000 have sent in applications for the po- 
sition 

[he general agitation for a rise in wages to meet the 25 per 
cent. increase in the cost of provisions has extended to the 
rubber trade, and what is known as a war bonus has been 
granted in most of the rubber factories in the Glasgow and 
Manchester districts. Negotiations with the manufacturers have 
been carried on by Mr. H. H. Duke, the organizer of the Amal- 
gamated Society of India Rubber Workers, whose office is in 
Manchester, and it is pleasant to be able to record with what 
amicability these have been conducted compared with cer- 
tain proceedings in the past. Not that such negotiations have 
been necessary in all cases, because I know of instances where 
the war bonus was granted immediately the rise in the cost of 
living took place, or at any rate was generally recognized. 

From all accounts the rubber and tin export committee is car- 
rying on its functions as far as rubber is concerned to the sat- 


istaction of those concerned with the embargo. With regard to 


trade, now that the government seems to have placed all its 
important orders, there is a tendency to expect slack times 
when these are worked off. The rush for solvent naphtha led 
to a rise of about 3d. per gallon, to ls. 5d., a price which cannot 
be considered excessive. There is no reason, however, to ex- 
pect any shortage in the article, although a larger amount of 
pure xylol is new being produced in connection with the color 
industry. 

(he main difficulty with regard to business other than gov- 
ernment business at the moment is in connection with the rail- 
Way companies, great delays being experienced by manufacturers 
both in getting their supplies and in forwarding finished goods. 
Very little detail has been allowed to leak out regarding the 
movement of troops, but this has been on a large scale, with 
the result that general goods traffic has been greatly disor- 
ganized 


With ‘regard to rubber chemicals, the one which seems to be 
most affected at the present time is golden sulphide of anti- 
mony. One cause of this is the shutting off of the German and 
French supplies, and another is the great rise in the price of 
the metal, to nearly £90 per ton, Russian demand having a good 
deal to do with this. Though there are a number of sellers 
ot golden sulphide in England, I believe I am right in saying 
that there are only two actual manufacturers, and the state of 
affairs in America seems to be much the same. The British mak- 
ers have been inundated with orders, which they have been 


quite unable to fll at the moment They are enlarging their 


plants, and, all things considered, it cannot be contended that the 
rise of 4d. per pound is at all excessive. Golden sulphide is on 
the list of absolute contraband, as it is one of the materials used 
in fuses. 

PLANTATION RUBBER. 


An interesting and important statement was made at the Lon- 
don Rubber Exhibition conference by Mr. W. A. Williams, of 
the North British Rubber Co., Limited, to the effect that he had 
not found smoked plantation rubber to be superior in any way 
to unsmoked. As much undoubtedly depends upon the partic- 
ular brands of rubber he experimented with, it is quite possible 
that other manufacturers may have come to the opposite con- 
clusion, though it is pretty generally conceded that the various 
methods adopted for smoking plantation rubber after coagula- 
tion are only a poor imitation of the well known method car- 
ried out on the Amazon with fine rubber. It would certainly be 
of general interest to know how far Mr. Williams’ statement re- 
ceives general support. 

While on the topic of the quality 
mention one of the results I have obtained from some atmos- 


f rubber, perhaps I may 


pheric tests of raw rubber. Various samples of raw rubber 
were hung up on the garden wall for 17 months, experiencing 
frost, sun, rain, etc. One result I have obtained has, I must 
confess, somewhat surprised me. The resin content of the 
hard fine Para sample increased from 2.5 per cent. to 15.5 per 
cent., while one sample of smoked plantation rubber showed only 
5 per cent. resin against 4 per cent. originally, and another sam- 
ple from a different source gave a very similar result. The 
origin of the plantation samples is unknown to me. I am not 
putting these results forward as a contribution to our scientific 
literature, as the experiment was not carried out with any special 
precautions, but as there is no reason to doubt their substantial 
accuracy, I think it is only fair that they should see the light. 
A manufacturer with whom I discussed the matter said that 
he would have expected the fine hard to give the better results, 
and expressed the opinion that this would be so if a com- 
pounded and vulcanized sheet of each had been exposed to the 


same conditions 
RUBBER AND HYGIENE. 


In a recent bulletin from the United States Hygienic Labora- 
tory (No. 96, 1914), special reference is made to the composi- 
tion of the rubber in nursing nipples and teething rings, one of 
the conclusions arrived at being that rubber containing antimony 
is undesirable in articles for infants. What surprises me most 
about the analyses is the presence of clay, zinc oxide, magnesia 
and various compounds, and it would be interesting to know 
whether these goods are produced in America, or whether they 
are of Teutonic origin. In England it has always been cus- 
tomary to use pure vulcanized rubber for these goods, the main 
change which has taken place in the manufacture in the last 
40 years being the substitution of the seamless teat made from 
rubber solution for the teat which was made from cut sheet 
and jointed by pressure on a mandrel. The use of silicates or 
metallic oxides was never thought of, nor was the black coler 
due to any added material, being the natural result of the sul- 
phur bath. Perhaps one ought to mention the production a 
few years ago of transparent teats by the Leyland & Birmingham 
Rubber Co., Limited, these being made from a special brand of 
Ceylon plantation rubber. These teats, as also many of the 
ordinary seamless variety, were vulcanized by the cold cure 


process 
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‘ g Great Britain to strict specification, cer- 
tain] s ears tk e the case in America and 
Ge g eclaimers took to selling their 
products on a! sis, irse which apparently was forced upon 
then UI t ever, the practice has been dropped Analysis 
strikes at the root ot what the rubber manufacturer holds most 
dear—secr t s long as he does not advertise his own 
gure s assert that those obtained by the pur- 
chaser g t ure t flattering enoug 
SPALDING VS. GAMAGE 
T he Spa g vs. Gamage, which was mentioned in 
T HE r Wor f September, 1913, has been defi- 
uitel s re tl House of Lords in London 
This interesting ise may be briefly stated as follows Che 
Londot , he well-known American sporting goods 
r Spalding Brothers, discarded some 500 rubber footballs 
fat el kr n as the “Orl selling them to a waste rubber 
dealer at something like 4d. each The waste rubber dealer in 
turn s t lls to the large London sporting goods firm 
f F. W. Gamage, Limi ted, at about ls. 2d. a piece. In the 
meanwhile Spalding Brothers brought out a new football, which 
they ertise s the “New Improved Sewn Orb”—price 10s 
6d \t the same time the Gamages advertised the old “Orbs” 
which they had purchased from the waste rubber dealer, for 
sale at 2s. 10 ating that the usual price of this ball was 10s 
6d giving escription of it which was substantially the 
same as that h Spalding Brothers gave to their “New Im- 


Orb.” This occurred in 1910. An injunction was 
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w ¢ ind tli question of damages was being determi 
vhen the Court of Appeals reversed the judgment 
e decision of the House of Lords, which is the supret 
t of il of the British Empire, restores the first order 
llowing uppeal with costs. In passing lgment Lor 
ser said that the lvertisements of A. W. Gamage, Limite 
ulated t deceive 
BRITISH TIRE STANDARDS 
Tire | ttee of the British Society of Motor Mar 
turers & Traders proposes to reduce its pneumatic tire 
t ards t f 10, and its tire stane s he 11 
sizes here @ Che propose s1Z€s 
Millime s hes 
700 x &8O 27 sx 3.14 
700 x &3 as 4 
710 { 7 7 54 
ox “A 2 51 
sit 54 
N15 x Os Z 4 
820 x 120 2 472 
SSO x 1) 46 4.72 
ws x 25 5.2 5 2 
S35 125 4 Xx 5 
5 x 175 6.0 x OSS 
hese are practically the standards long recognized all overt 
ntinental Europe and at present effective throughout the Old 
Work The assumption is that these gures fr resent the exact 
measurements of the tires and not, as is resent the case in 
I pe ctitious measurements which vary from one make of 
tires to another. It is noticeable that no provision is made in 
ese standards for those large tires so extensively used on heavy 
achines in Great Britain and Belgium Chis announcement is 
i great importance to American manufacturers both tires 
al itomobiles, for no American made cars are turned out t 
nform with these standards. 
RUBBER SHIPMENTS RATHER SLOW 
Much irritation is felt in the British rubber trade on account 
of the delay in the issue of export licenses. Tons of rubber 
goods are held up at ports of shipment owing, it is said, to con- 
gestion in handling applications for export licenses. Chambers of 


nerce ha 
explanation is that the export licensing department is a new or- 
oth work- 


Comr ve taken the matter up with the government, whose 


ganization and must be allowed time to get into sm 


ing order. 
is endeavoring to create some sort of an organ- 
formerly handled 


Birmingham 
ization to bring to that city the great business 
at the Leipzig Fair 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF A DUTCH SITUATION 
“India 


conten ary, the 


our English 
fc slow ing 


\ recent number of 





Journal,” contains the interesting paragraph 


Rubber 

nce the Dutch Government has forbidden the export of 
tires, short motor trips into Germany have become quite popular 
Many cars which cross the frontier with a set of new tires re- 
turn with them utterly worn out, after a small mileage only; 
yet this does not deter the ardent motorist, for the trip is so en- 


icing that another journey is undertaken almost immediately. 


“Since 





with a fresh set of new tires. Where there's a wheel there's 4 
way.” 

Burberrys, Limited, of Haymarket, London, who beside 
manufacturing weatherproof clothing for all occasions, including 


’ 


aviators’ outfits and service equipment, also make tents of proofed 


material, have presented to the British Red Cross a motor soup- 
approved specifications and completely fitted 


kitchen, built t 





Rul ber a 


the Amazon; 


rubber man’s desk—Crude 


Rubber Country of 





Should be on every 
Compounding Ingredients; 


Rubber Trade Directory of the World. 
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BRITISH NEWS NOTES. 


English rubber m 





nufacturers are being put to considerable ex- 
pense through the railways’ refusal to accept empty cases. Both 
labor and wood are high and much money is being spent un- 
necessarily on packing. Many houses have resorted to forward- 
ing their goods in strong parcels. 

lire manufacturers are busy with the opening of the new sea- 
son. The great demand is for tires for light cars 

[he mechanical trade is fairly good and the rubber heel trade 

is also improved since the war began. There is an unprece- 


dented demand for bed sheetings, both with single and double 


ice 
[he British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Limited, of Helsby, 
Cheshire, has declared a tinal dividend, which brings the total 
r the year up to 13 per cent. Dividends for 1913 amounted to 


13 per cent 

The International Tyre & Rubber Co., Limited, has recently 
een registered in London, with a capital of £5,000, and with 
fices at 1 Marsham street, Westminster, S. W. E. M. Reid 


J. A. Howard are named as first directors. 








The Belgian Colonial Office has been transferred, temporarily— 
until peacetul nditions are again established in Belgium—to 

dia Kingsway, W. C., London, and publication of the 
Bulletin Agricole du Congo Belge,” which had been suspended, 
vill very s n e resum d 

The Rubbe ea 


n Exports Committee, London, to which 
ill applications must be made for licenses to export these prod- 
s, on April 6 removed its offices from the Westminster Palace 
Hotel to 3 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S. W. 
Sir John Frenci f the British Army, explained the retreat 


of the French troops before Ypres, on April 22, by saying that 








Encuisu Sotprers Guarpinc AGainst ASPHYXIATING SHELLS. 


e\ were 1umes he Germans 1 iking use ot! 
ypliances tor the tion of asphyxiating gas The photo- 
graph = reé ‘ e shows the soldiers digging in_ the 
enches protecting themselves from the effects of these gas- 
roducing shells \ respirator is often worn, which is made « 


soft rubber that fits closely over the nose and mouth and 1s 
equipped with a filtering sponge. Most of the soldiers shown in 
the picture appear to have improvised a respirator by tying hand- 

hiefs over their faces, filled undoubtedly with a wet pad of 
tton wool or some other porous material 

\bout 150 aeroplanes, valued at from $3,000 to $4,000 each, 
vere received at Tacoma, Washington, early in April, for ship- 
ent to Vladivostok, Russia, by Japanese steamship, for use by 


the Russian army 


FRANCE’S COMMERCE IN RUBBER GOODS. 


The following tables, according to a report under date 
March 11, by Consul General A. M. Thackara, stationed at 
Paris, show the commerce of France in crude rubber and 
manutactured rubber goods for 1913 and 1914: 


1913. 1914, 
Value. Quantity. Va 
ns Metric tons 
lr $23.60 0 11,567 $ 17 ) 
Ex 14,579,000 6,489 8.817 0 
] 
8,566,000 2,043 5,287,000 
E 
19,356,000 6,068 17,151,000 





merce for the year 1914: 








I ts f Belgi Ge Russia S ‘ 
( | bbe ..-- $207,000 $455,000 $6,943,000 ...... $806,000 
Ma ired rub be 
GOES. acccscéuese -- 625,000 1,861,000 2,199,000 $65,000 143,000 
Ext t< ¢ 
Manuf € »be 
BOCES ccccccccces . - 1,285,000 875,000 5,333,000 58,000 


There were also shipped from the Paris consular district to 
the United States, the Philippines and Porto Rico, during 
1914, rubber goods and waste to the value of $295,794, against 
similar exports in 1913 amounting to $482,376; from the Reims 
district, rubber substitutes valued in 1914 at $17,183 and in 
1913 at $23,059 

In the scale at which motor vehicles are impressed into the 
military service in France, tires in good condition are rated at 


£10 Cac h 


EMBARGOES, 


On March 12 Sweden added to the list of articles prohibit 
export from that country, copper wire—rubber insulated 
other—also articles of rubber for medical or hygienic use, and 


gutta percha paper and plasters 

A decree of March 30 prohibits the export from Spain to for- 
eign countries of crude rubber, both natural and artificial, and 
of similar materials 

Denmark has also prohibited the export from that country of 
inner tubes and covers and other goods made principally of 
rubber, together with reclaimed rubber and rubber waste 

The Turkish Government has recently placed cables, cable 
materials, benzine and rubber on the conditional contraband list. 

RUBBER SMUGGLING. 


A report from Naples, Italy, by way of Paris, tells of the 


discovery by the police of an attempt to smuggle through Italy 
a large quantity ontraband goods apparently intended for 
Germany \mong these are said to have been 300 hogsheads 
labeled resin but which actually contained gutta percha; these 


being from the United States and consigned to Germany 


In the cargo of the steamer “Rysbergen,” chartered by the 





Rotte Lloyd, rubber is said to have been found con- 
cealed in tobacco. of which 500 packets were consigned to an 
\msterdam firm \ workman discovered the rubber and an 
cial investigation is underst to have been started 
AUSTRIAN RUBBER REGULATIONS 
\ll rubber tires, except those in use and bicycle and horse: 
drawn vehicle tires, are subject to a new decree issued by the 


\ustrian Government, and sworn statements concerning their 
kind, number and measurements are to be filed in the proper 
courts on the first and fifteenth of each month. The object of 
this decree is to place in the hands of the government full in- 
formation concerning all available tires As soon as this in- 
formation is secured previous decrees prohibiting the sale of 


tires altogether will be modified so as to affect only such sizes 
and kinds of tires as are needed for military purposes. 
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EXPLAINING HIGH PRICES TO GERMAN 


CONSUMERS. 
V! RY naturally, the war has caused a great rise in the 
price of rubber goods in Germany, and the purchasing 








public has become quite aroused over the matter and has shown 
a disposition t Id the dealers responsible. In order to assist 
the dealer in explaining the situation to his customer, the 
Gummi-Zeitur has prepared a circular, which dealers can 
secure in quantities for distribution to their retail trade. As 
this circular gives some further light on the rubber industry 
in Germany today is reproduced below: 
WHY RE RUBBER GOODS SO EXPENSIVI 
War, espe ly when it lasts a long time, results in a rise 
the prices of all commodities. This is due to the gradually 
grow scarcit f raw materials, decreased manufacturing 
facilities ar he irtailment of production, especially on 
int of s tage in skilled labor, which has to be replaced 
less efficient he Increased selling and delivering expenses 
are also responsibl These causes especially affect the rubber 
nch and increase the price of the finished article 
When the war broke out, Germany had only a small stock 
of crude rubber and, through England's joining in the struggle, 
nportations of rubber were stopped almost completely Then, 


for military purposes, the army placed its hand on all crude 
Re mA 
\ i i¢ ‘ 


rubber avai lowing only a very small quantity for private 
s The same applies to other raw materials used in the 
‘ actur f er g s—cotton, hemp, fabrics, coloring 
iterials 1 i especially solvents, like benzine and 
rpentine Then the price of coal rose tremendously. All 

: turally | ts effe n the price of rubber goods 
The curtailment of production is further due to the fact that 
vreat number of trained employes and workmen were called 
the rs, and no skilled help was available to take their 











pl I his rang deliveries and contributed to increase¢ 
the + £ ory tot f rubber articles 
| s I T delivering ed through 
shrinkag n comn unications by rail e in labor. 
! ses a gons for handling freig increased 
traveling 
er thes ns 1 e can consider the general 
e s ul for it is quite impossible t 
: . 
pr € ar leliver met former prices. In this con- 
‘ n it is proper to mention the fact that the shortage in raw 
ials has made the production of many articles an absolute 
mpossibility. These articles being now only obtainable in sub- 
stitute qualiti onsumers will be obliged not only to get used 
the increased prices which in the circumstances cannot be 
i ied. but they will have to resign themselves to substitute 
qualities, which alone can be produced under present condi- 
ns here is mn ly war bread, but also war rubber. 
Rubber manufacturers are doing all in their power to satisfy 
e needs of the consumer and prevent the stoppage of the 
rul trade Their efforts cannot be successful if consumers 
mpossible claims. Consumers must recognize the justice 
there is in the increased prices.” 
SUBSTITUTES FOR RUBBER GOODS. 
\ artial is ement in ditions has recent! een 
t the ( er ind stry especiall T rancnes 
ring the army and nav The automobile in- 
t " h is closely allied to the rubber business, has turned 
ts attentior turing aviation motors, the demand for 
which has been constantly increasing since the war began, and 
ic ertime night work is being done in this line. The 
unufacture of les and insulated articles is fairly good. 
The scarcity of crude rubber and the fact that most of it is 


held by the Government and allowed to be used only for army 
manufacturers to abandon altogether the pro- 


have oblige 
duction of many articles. Some of these articles—rubber belts, 
washers, jar rings, penholders and advertising novelties, which 
longer manufactured from real rubber, are being turned out 
: the Geman rubber industry is growing uneasy 
about its future in It is feared that the 
consumers will become used to the substitute articles and will not 
readily be brought back to the purchase of real rubber goods. 
These fears have been increased by the fact that when th: 


strictions were placed upon the use of rubber some of the larger 


in substitutes, and 
this line of manufacture. 


re- 


merchants attempted to purchase all the existing stock of rubber 


goods in the empire. This situation is considered as very danger- 


ous to the industry, and all rubber manufacturers have bee 


advised to hold their stock in rubber goods and distribute it as 
widely and equitably as possible among all their customers, so 
that these goods may not be monopolized and fall into the hands 
of a few dealers. 


THE GERMAN RUBBER SHORTAGE 


The shortage of rubber in Germany is reported by a press cor- 
respondent at Copenhagen as being so acute that the government 
has arranged a special campaign for the collection of rubber 
Wagons are t 


articles throughout the empire. be sent through 


district to collect all articles of rubber, even down to the 


soother 


every 
baby 


mentioned on page 226 of our issue of January—to the effect that 


\ report was received several months ago—as 
new rubber articles other than those coming under the head of 
ibsolute necessities were being scrapped for military use 
Another indication of the extreme need of rubber in that coun- 
contained in the 


Holland which re- 


Germany motor cars equipped 


try is report of a firm in 


cently received from with wooden 


wheels without tires 


WAR AND RUBBER. 


[he extraordinary conditions under which warfare is being 


arried on in Europe have created a great demand for atomizers. 


an apparatus that is produced in a great variety of forms by 
[he excessive dampness of the 


of litth 


surgical rubber manufacturers. 


trenches renders the warmest clothing value in protect- 


ing the soldiers against diseases of the respiratory organs; and 
atomizers alone are effective in keeping the passages of the throat 
and nose in a healthy condition. 


Many 


that 1s forced upon them by 


German rubber manufacturers are devoting the leisure 


war conditions the study of 


problems for which they had no time during active business 


Chey are giving careful study to their methods of manufacture, 
with a special view of making all possible savings in material, 


time and labor. Further, they are giving unusual attention to 
the use of waste materials. 
THE LEIPZIG FAIR. 
The Leipziger Messe, or sample exhibition, at Leipzig, Ger- 
many, usually held during the last week of February and the 


last week of August, opened this year March 1, and continued for 
Che buyer for a large New York store, who visited the 
is quoted as stating that instead of the usual 200 to 300 


American buyers, there were but 12 in attendance on this occa- 


5 days 


fair, 


sion; that because of lack of labor and materials many manu- 
facturers have given up exhibiting, and that the toy trade is in 


ad condition 


In a rubber factory visited, he reports that he 
was unable to buy rubber balls or rubber goods of any description, 
but discovered a gelatine ball which has been developed since the 
war. 

GERMAN SURGICAL RUBBER MANUFACTURERS INCREASE PRICES. 

Certain decrees of the German war department having made 
that country to continue 
surgical rubber articles, the German As- 
Hard and Soft Manufacturers 
increase the prices of all the rubber goods 
they produce—the resolution taking effect March 20. The prices 
of all hard rubber articles and of all articles made of rubber 
in conjunction with other materials were uniformly advanced 
Soft 


it impossible for manufacturers in 


making a number of 


sociation of Surgical Rubber 


recently resolved t 


50 per cent rubber goods and seamless rubber articles 
were advanced 75 per cent. in price. 
AUSTRIANS INCREASE PRICES OF RUBBER GOODS, 
Following the decision of the “German Association of Hard 
and Soft Surgical Rubber Manufacturers,” increasing the prices 
of German manufactured surgical rubber goods from 50 to 75 
per cent., Austrian rubber manufacturers increased their 


prices for same articles from 50 to 60 per cent 


have 








lands 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN JAPAN. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
HE Japanese rubber trade has not escaped the effects of the 
British embargo on the export of rubber from home and 
colonial ports. Ceylon and the Straits Settlements have in the 
past formed the chief source of the Japanese crude rubber supply, 
and the continuance of the embargo for a prolonged period 
would naturally have meant serious loss to the manufacturers 
ot this country. The matter was taken up by the foreign and agri- 
cultural departments of the Japanese Government and requests 
made that Great Britain except Japan from the embargo condi- 
tions; resulting in an arrangement, effected March 3, by which the 
embargo has been lifted on rubber exports to Japan, on condition 
that the government of this country shall control re-exports 
and also the export of manufactured rubber goods so that they 
positively shall not reach any enemy country. The ordinance 
issued by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, under 
date of March 3, states that any person desiring to export crude 
rubber or rubber goods must make application to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, naming the variety and quantity 
of the goods to be exported, the ports of shipment and destina- 
tion, the name of the consignee and the trade-mark. Any person 
exporting goods without official permission is liable to fine and 
imprisonment. Applications for permit to ship goods to British 
and Russian ports are especially likely to be granted. 

The export trade of this country has in the past been chiefly 
with China, where there is a demand for jinrikisha tires and also 
a small but gradually increasing trade in rubber tires for bicycles. 
Chinese roads, however, are not especially suited to bicycles, and 
until these are improved there will probably not be any very 
large export of this commodity. So keen a competition has de- 
veloped during the past year in the Japanese tire trade that on 
of the large companies—the Dunlop Rubber Co. (Far East) 
Limited—has changed its policy of distribution and is now seek- 
ing an extension of its trade with China rather than among home 
consumers. 

Japanese planters now control in Johore and Borneo 46 
plantations on which rubber is cultivated. These plantations 
cover an area of 92,871 acres, of which 39,045 acres is under cul- 
tivation, with 31,813 acres planted. Some of this area was opened 
as early as 1906, but the greater portion of it, or about 27,750 
acres, came under cultivation during 1910 and 1911. The num- 
ber of laborers employed on these various estates ranges from 
a very few on the smaller plantations up to 1,053—this latter 
number being employed on the Batu Pahat Rubber Estate at 


Suligarten. 





[he Philippine Islands are represented at the Panama-Pacitic 
Exposition, at San Francisco, by an exhibit in blocks 19 and 20 
in the Palace of Agriculture, which comprise about 9,500 square 
feet. Specimens of rubber grown in the islands are included in 
this display. 

Automobiles to the number of 624, and valued at $886,416, were 
imported into the Philippine Islands in 1913, of which the United 
States supplied about 80 per cent., both in number and value. 
Tire imports for that year reached a total value of $180,823, of 
which a little over 60 per cent. were made in the United States 
and about 35 per cent. were from France. 





In its issue of March 16, “Wileman’s Review,” published at 
Rio de Janeiro, has the following paragraph bearing on the 
preferential import tariff on rubber goods manufactured from 
3razilian hard fine: 

“There should be no difficulty, the Treasury thinks, in deter- 
mining by physical tests such as tensibility whether foreign rub- 
ber manufactures contain only hard fine or other rubbers. Bra- 
zilian laboratories are quite up to the mark, and though not a 
single apparatus for tensile testing is to be found in the country 


are quite capable of getting over a simple difficulty like that by 
simple intuition. The real test, we imagine, will be the tensi- 
bility not of rubber, but of the fiscal consciences, proverbially 
elastic.” 





RUBBER EXPORTS FROM BOLIVIA. 


Rubber to the amount of 5,143,214 kilos (11,335,644 pounds) 
and valued at 14,651,647 bolivianos ($5,699,491) was exported 
from Bolivia in 1913, distributed largely as follows: 


To. Quantity. Value. 
Dr cicsaceereukes ....pounds 970,489 $510,810 
PE ak ae cu mccnenies sia te api cea .. 2,265,511 1,034,339 
NE aii inedawiading edi na aaa iocd 1,941,836 1,013,263 
See NN ~5).'ss vanhiva tap nen wakes Ss 5.714.818 2,900,180 
CE PD naa cuwknecercgsaues . 385,920 209,873 


RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF PLANTATION RUBBER. 

Opinions differ as to the relative value of the several types of 
plantation rubber. However, during 1914 ribbed smoked sheet 
always brought better prices than other grades of plantation 
rubber and, although it is probable that this rubber is only 
superficially smoked, the smoke must as a rule improve the 
quality of the rubber. Otherwise the prices paid for ribbed 
smoked rubber would have to be considered as artificial 

The smoking process is expensive and attended with consider- 
able hre risk, and planters would be glad to avoid it were they 
sure that in doing so they would not lower the quality and con- 
sequently the price ot their rubber 





A NEW FUNGOID DISEASE AFFECTING PLANTATION RUBBER. 





The Experiment Station at Peradeniya, Kandy, is now stud) 
ing another fungoid disease which attacks Hevea Brasiliensis 
as well as a number of other plantation plants. This disease 
appears to have been imported into the island with different 
exotic plants and the first case of its attacking Hevea was re- 
ported in 1907, when it killed three large trees about 25 years 
old, one 12 years old and several younger plants of this species. 
This disease also affects Hevea in the Federated Malay States, 
but in no case, either there or in Ceylon, has it caused any wide- 
spread damage. It attacks the leaves and finally destroys the 
tree 

TRADING DIRECT WITH BATAVIA 

The Batavia Chamber of Commerce and Industry would lik« 
very much to establish direct communication with the United 
States. [In a communication recently sent out from that body it 
says that “direct commercial and shipping relations between the 
United States and Dutch East India are under the present cir- 
cumstances and for the future most desirable. The trade in sev- 
eral articles which was formerly transacted through the inter- 
mediary of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, such as rubber, cocoa 
and hides, is now impossible, owing to the difficulty of shipping 
such goods to Holland.” 

The communication goes on to state that the Dutch East Indian 
colonies would profit by the direct import of flour and machinery 
and other commodities exported in large quantities from the 
United States, and it concludes with this paragraph: 

“We are convinced that a direct steamship line between Batavia 
and New York will doubtless be a great benefit to the commercial 
relations between the two countries.” 





From Java and Madura exports of crude rubber, in 1914 
aggregated 581,073 pounds, against 543,337 pounds in 1913; show- 
ing an increase of 37.742 pounds. For both years Castilloa fur- 
nished the most important figures, Ceara ranking second, and 
Hevea third, while Ficus furnished 13,200 pounds in 1913 and 
8,800 pounds in 1914. 
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Some Rubber Planting Notes. 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER IN CEYLON IN 1914 
CCORDING | ublegram from the government to the From January 1 to December 31, 1914, 35,318,269 pounds of 
A lay Stat formation Agency. the exports of rubber native crude rubber was exported from Ceylon, as against 25,- 
rate ilay States for the month of Marcel 433,551 pounds during the same period of 1913; showing an in- 
3.418 tons, a mpared with 3,411 tons last month crease of shipments of 9,884,718 pounds. Considering statistics 
and 2.418 tons t rresponding month last year from August 1 to December 31, 1914, during each of these tive 
irative statistics months, in spite of the fact that the war was in progress, the 
r exports of rubber from Ceylon were much heavier than for the 
l 54 47 corresponding period of the previous year—the aggregate in- 
"418 418 crease amounting to 4,709,396 pounds. Although public auctions 
- 34 were suspended at the commencement of the war, and in spite of 


the fact that figures representing private sales of rubber are un- 











RUBBER INDUSTRY IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES available, statistics in hand show that 13,334,557 pounds of rubber 
M States there wert 1913, 734 : was offered at public auction in Ceylon during 1914, as compared 
estate mprising 830,078 acres of ground f which 433,324 with 12,013,824 pounds in 1913 and 6,260,026 pounds in 1912. 
er; and dur g the year 33,131,904 — PDjamond-pattern smoked sheet was most in demand and was at 
export a premium over other rubbers throughout the entire year. In 
has liged plantatior m= fact all good rubber was well sold, but there was a very small 
pa t st t ell situ- demand for the poorer qualities. The great European war has 
t i la ¢ t the irket had but comparatively little effect upon the Ceylon rubber 
in 1 shilling per pound industry. 
S lo : said never to have been reached = ACETIC ACID FROM COCOANUT SHELLS. 
> : rd for low dined integrons held \ number of people in Ceylon have been experimenting in the 
gIO-S se total cost of production works  janufacture of acetic acid for rubber coagulation, but the only 
a ; S 6 ~ For Sumatra place in the island where the manufacture of this coagulant 
‘ f the M ila in export dut has been carried on in a systematic manner is on the estate of 
. os eee we = _— the Pitakande Tea Co. (of Ceylon) Limited. This company ob- 
J Ma > P a ee en * tains its acetic acid by the destructive distillation of cocoanut 
Ol ES OR CHESS PaaS shells, and all the latex collected (which amounted to 72,747 
v-TAPPING IN THE EAST pounds in 1914) is coagulated with acetic acid produced on the 
te ait anes ae thes a The Pitakande company contemplates manufacturing acetic 
de catisfacvory, V-tegcing was 1 much larger scale and is providing itself with the 
tine half the tree was to take thx proper machinery for this work 
” ; ther svstems. This was practical! FREIGHTAGE AT COLOMBO 
, ted wht / z Was D¢ \ccording to representations made to the Ceylon Association 
lanters ‘ al London, by the Colombo Chamber of Commerce, considerable 
Mat this return to V-tapping and their con- inconvenience is being felt in Ceylon through the shortage in 
rurt nters t k th the result that freightage ited by the war. This is due to the British Gov- 
x 2 g the ine g 1 er t's commandeering a great number of ships for military 
purposes, to the sinking of a certain amount of tonnage and to 
GERMAN NEW GUINEA CO.'S RUBBER PLANTATIONS the withdrawal of all German bottoms. Many German ships 
| » March 30. by the C4Ptured as prizes have been set to work, but a great number are 
, tations ='terned in neutral ports and therefore unavailable for freight- 
Il sorts g the “6 
4 P So far as rubber is concerned, this shortage in shipping facil- 
ann of i! al riceg ities has not as yet been keenly felt, but unless there is some im- 
, ee a ae aks provement between Calcutta, Colombo and New York, trade with 
iad ; Ge : e . NY, G ae North America will suffer severely. Bulky merchandise requir- 
, : teeth ams ut ig more bottom room than rubber is badly affected by the lack 
. . as inte lat freight ge 
Il cases the 1s onl 
ay seats ; 3 In January, 1915, 3,473 tons of crude rubber was shipped 
ta las , from Port Swettenham, Selangor, as compared with 2,542 tons 
' during the corresponding month of 1914. Rubber shipments 
THINNING OUT THE TREES trom Port Swettenham amounted to 2,131 tons during February, 
Mar tat intr f Ceylon are thinning out 1913, as against 1,200 tons shipped from there during the second 
P reducing the number of trees 1 month of 1912 
00 nce in planting in this district has a 
P lvantag f thinning out the ver-planted areas The United States consul stationed at Teneriffe reports that, 
tion of the number of trees in shaded plantations has three according to official statistics, rubber and manufactures of rub- 
ntages—act increase in the yield of latex per given area, ber to the value of $73,242 were imported into the Canary 
re tion it t of lection and in labor force, and lastly, Islands during 1913; while the estimate for 1914, based on in- 
ter freed the ravages of fungoid pests formation supplied by leading importing firms, is given as $65,658 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Trade Mar 


ISSUED MARCH 1 83,274 B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. The wor I 
ng machine r. J. Whalen, New Brunswick, iid 
g to H. M. Marble, Newark—both in New Jerse SSUED MARCH 
7 \ tire. G. H. Chinnos New York, N. Y. 33,306 \ Bl g i s gag 
B. TV. Zobe De M W Hi. Met g I 
I N. Hydeman, La e, Mass lens ng I Na g t I ( e & 
‘ cs ] F. Cha erlit | R ‘ \ UO 
NX. Moult Haver ssignors to Massa ! f rul g F. A. S g, A O 
( Bos yot Mas setts 4 I ! t _ a. ( N. BR 
s W. J. Kent, New Y = s ( 1 oO 
E. R e, I Fart M + bra g i H. 2. ¢ . Ww Mas 
1. M. Sche ( g I ssignor of é 33,44 Mae f I g f \. Leise Newburg x. % 
S Hot S gs, A 44 ( 1 é G. H. N sig P. KR. P 
$ g s \ ) Las Weehawken, f Tre N. J 
Z De Las x 7 ( W ove Tire ¢ I g x2 g I P . R 
Ne Tersev ( f ; ert 0) 
j. F.S H. E. Sipe—hoth ¢ H é vering. W. A. Darling, New Y¥ N. ¥ g 
N ‘ me o ( al Rubber W I Pa 





ing ma F. W. Kremer, Carlstadt, M kK: z sig Easy Truss ¢ i Cre 
Mi " 
} S ( M. ¢ ssignors « s ) ng at g € I r i é g t I 
; s City. S. D R R ( f Ma O 
c ( W Davis, Edgev I S ( ting I J. Cla g M 
Z s [ re Ca ( Pitts g ’ e ( fl x. Y 
a Ps é E. R. Deve x, I i 
( c. wi ’ Ede ssig Eng 
S gt ( Co., Pittsburg n P r ID. I s, assig 1. J. Beye M 1 ng 


ty , his ae ' Y.; said G. B. Bradshaw assignor to W. H. Bradsh 


( layton, O I hie s J y a 
J J WwW. M ssig The | ss R 
z 2 ( f Ashland, O 
I N. Y I 
Five Co. Ine.. New 3 47 2 r. W. M ssig The | s R 
; i= . % | ( \ i! fe) 
m4 g rT WwW. M rR The I ss R 
ge ( \ i) 
‘ N I N I I . 
4 x Ba 2 r W M ssig The I s Rubt 
( Ashland, O 
SSUI MARCH 7.17 I : G. F. We ssig l Fa R 
( \« 1 ‘) 
. @ s, ( . a 
t g S \ kk ( N ) ey , 
ipal $s & ‘ . 
Q ( ind. O 76.347 ( S Pirie, S« & « ( g I I I 
F. P. Spalding, St. Louis, M women's, misses’ a1 rons 88 
cw a a 4 Seal ¢ New N. ¥ \ s fa ec 


ige, Mass 


+r hg Sieserah P 84 Bittel-Leftwich Tire Service, St. 1 Mo. Th 5 
I inne tubes f ik s 
H. C. ( sp se, N. 1 84 Kansas ¢ Wholes G ( Kansas City, M The 
‘ g ne cushions r fo. H . ent | ; - f 
S \ 1. G g Saliz. I 1 ‘ 

els. J. A.W sig f lf t 84,484. Healy Shoe ( I ‘ew ¥ N.Y. 1 words Fair I 

MI th of t N. H For boots and shoes made art of 
we @ E. H. Tone Eng 49 R ; mage mae ee ae ciel 


\. D. Sylvie, Brooklyn, N.Y. ISSUED APRIL 6, 19 
' : nad ite F l 4,17 Feed mechanism for mixing mills P. E. Weltor assign 
ine B. Weltor hot ‘ \ n, O 


Kather 


idence, R. I.; W. H. Thornley, Provi 
f said Smith, deceased. 





W. W. Weitling. College Point, assignor to American Hard 1,134,23 Belt ( 
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rR I I Swampscott, Mass is \BSTRACTED IN The ILtustTRATED Orriciat Journal Marcu 24, 1915.) 
< M ery ( I NL rage * : 
0,988 1913 “pring whee wit rubber ring and Ike 1s! t ( (i 
\ S re P \ , ‘ a : 
W N n X.Y Le Meneust, 4, Passage de la Madeleine, Paris 
tevens ssignor t | j » . : — 
. : W. ¢ Stev a Phe Fire 024 913) Mud guard with disc of rubber. H. Davies i Rifle street, 


Oldham, Lancashire 


l Wethere Pittsburgh, Pa > 3s 9123 Wheel 


tire with wooden or other ring to form resistance 
> 


é ving i Pi i a part against side thrusts. C. R. S. J. Halle, 17. Warwick 
ange : E. S. Helwitz \. Lobe both f New Gardens, Kensington, London. 
‘N.Y 7.04 1913) Mud guard comprising ring of rubbe E. D. Howard, 40, 
k er tires H. Hennig, | geport First avenue, Manor Park, London 





ombs W. J. Jacksor 





ng combs W. J. Jackson, Mellersi 28, Southampton 









( Seeberge Ne \ N.Y 7, : Mol 
! \be ge Hol < N | assig t I Buildings, Londor 
l ting ( ly New York, N. } 7 S 913 Special apparatus for making tire covers l. M. O'Brien, 
J H. S. Folge ar ( Redfield 10, Rydal Road, Streatham, Londor 
i ( ] s R te assigi t . I x 7 hy 913 Plastic compositions of benzol, carbon bisulphide and rut 
ber m € de Caudemberg, 20, Boulevard Raimbaldi, 
Nice 
M fact @ | Spring Cos The word 7 3 Vehicle spring comprising an Natable ¢ R. H. Shaw 
t 17, East Park Road, Blackburn, Lancashire 


| ‘ ‘ | | ! ; n white letters . 68 413). Jackets and covers for wheel tires \. W. Livingston, 60 
Peathd - c 








Q I gnate wove f c. be g Bac Building, Oakland, Cal., U. § \ 

egnat woven tat eit 7,383 3 Air tubes for wheel tires J. W. Towns« ‘ 7, Broad 

€ £ a Tubhe ng street, Banbury, Oxfordshire 
, 7 437 3 Air containers for pneumatic tires. E. Breuer, Deutsche 

we Staatsgewerbeschule, Innsbruck, Austr 
( Q I *27.53 } Cover for a pneumatic tire. O. Mussinat 5 West 
g oO 4 Eighty-second street, New York, N. \ It mm A 
t I Loewent t ne 7,55 3). Treating fibers rubber solutior WwW. I Muntz, 6, 
. ‘ Breams Buil Chancery Lane. Londor 
1. « ( go, I 
, ‘ \r ACTEE xs Tue ILtustratep OFFIcIA TournaL, Marcu 915.] 
t Ne ! € 7 Stocking suspende I Mc Ken: Basingha street 
WwW. 1 ¢ s lose Lond 
x Tire th s enclosing a bes or J. Lue 

I I | De > Ar Fex., U. S. A 

N 7 837 Head massage. H. O. Traun, 59, Meverstrasse, Hamburg, 
: Germar 


Ne fe ng garments. E. Heberlein, Knighton House, The 
\{ e, Ne \ N. \ Manor W Blackheath Park, Londor 
‘ 8.065 15 Vehicle wheels W. J. Jackson, Mellersh, 28, Southampton 


; st 
Process f recla g waste bbe H. W. Kugler, A n 
oO S. A 
" uf . ( ss g rubbe c B Kohoeripat 
‘ ‘ Mar Tava 
Packing discs, the strands of which are impregnated wit! 
. . . ! s tior f rubber, gutta percha. balata. etc., before 


ne G. H. Cook, Lion Works, Garford street 





| ar, n 
I \. F. Dimmock, 14, Princes § re Harrogate, 
‘A . Yorkshire 
x } 
° Ine I RATED O rat | RNAI PR g 15.] 
l ‘ r nks S. W. B. Ret &, A 
e g f le ( ( R Ports! 
M. W M I venue S loseph, M 
I s 
I ( Wate g ¢ € e street, 
Globe R 
Flexible tul g as Glasgow Motor 
[vre ar R f street; J. Boltor 
UNITED KINGDOM. 03 Walt McInnes, 2 
Cumberna 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED a —_ a ee — ay 
I t t f g of ‘ Hughes, Great ar W Mair, View 
field, Banste 
= zg wheel w eum: t bE ring I Be ger 
@ \r N I nce 
7 H water bot ‘ T. Rowe Harold Road, 
g ! € Levt st € 





Sherrin, The Woodlands, Ruckinge, 


ric pping machine H. Nuttall 
idge & Co., Castleton Ir Works, Castleton 





~ : ais : THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
| S PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates of Application 





mg. ¢ Jj. E. I P. ( Ayres, | $74,220 (November 8, 1913) Process for preparing a plastic matter that 
I r W. E. Wright, West has the compressibility of rubber and is a substitute for it in 
M Halitas most of its applications. E. Serre 
“ ‘ Ww. ot y Boston Lodg Ealing and $74.25 Tune 29, 1914 Machine for molding and vulcanizing tire casings, 
‘ V Windr Road, Brentford solid tires and the like. H. J. Doughty. 
us : 
; ni fa $74,254 (June 29). Metallic wheel. Larmenier et Cie 
t er oe shw Mayville Park 


$280 (November 15, 1913) Non-skid solid tires E. Clerget 

284 (June 29, 1914). Replaceable elastic heel E. K. Czernowski and 
A. Siekacz 

474,345 (June 30). Improved pneumatic tire. E. Massé 





in 474.376 (November 22, 1913). Pneumatic tire with large cooling surface. 
H. de Hooydonck. 
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PRICE 5 : > NGREDIENTS. 
474,472 (July 1, 1914). Wooden wheel with a demountable metallic rim PRICES OF CHEMICALS AND COMPOL enti me naattinies 
for use with solid rubber tires. Société Générale des Etablisse- NEW YORK, APRII 
: ments Bergougnan. ; ; S: See 3 
474,475 (July 2). Elastic lining for automobile tires. F. W. Kohler. \cid, aceti : 
474,480 (July 2) Improved valves for pneumatic tires. A. Schrader’s giacia a 
Son, Inc. Aluminum ences er , 8.00 1 
474.533 (July 2) Improved detachable rubber heels. G. Alexander and \ntimony, crimson, oe eon - (casks). : 
" A. J. F. Lipman. golden, suipnuret of (casks)..... 4 1 
; ipmar ; Arsenic Sulphide ...... seer ceecce eo } none 
474,538 (July 2). Improved elastic wheels. W. M. Hoffman. ato iat EE A aI Na F ton [00 @ 
474,582 (March 23). Tire. C. H. de Wall. Asbestos .....-+..++-: — eer eT t 20.00 = @ 50.00 
474,613 (December 12, 1913). Elastic tires. G. M. Marcy. Asphaltum, “G” Brilliant.. oeee raeees - 
—_ Barium Carbonate ........-- none 
{| Note.—Printed copies of specifications of French patents can be ob- Barium Sulphate, precipitated. . ; oa 1 
tained from R. Bobet, Ingénieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villiers, Paris, at Barytes, domestic ....- Brses ’ : > e; aa = 
50 cents each, px stpaid ] B for foreign ....- *e . “ ee oar 
Benzol, 90 per cent..... eTerT ga @ 1,25 
Beta-Naphthol ....... . } _ none 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. Black Hypo ..-++- +. Pinna ate $s @ .3 
ia DC Ix€ oe eee eee we eee ** . 7 
Patents Issued (With Dates of Validity). Cities. dilate cocxu a ne 
283,750 (February 4, 1914). Flange washer partly of rubber l Carbon Bisulj aide (drums). a 
Schmidt, Smichow b. Prag, Bohemia; represented by B. Peter Carbon Tetrachloride (drums) a 
patent lawyer, Berlin, S fe wae Cat — 
. ‘1 ( U a 
283,755 (March 19). Protector for rubber tires Ehhehard Hans Haus- ( (vi 112.00 
lorff, 62, Sonnenbergerstrasse, Wiesbaden. it 4.0 a 16.00 
283.761 eptember 9, 1913) Balloon fabric. Walter Seyd, 128 Allee, and es: MO 6. 6 oo ceeb ae saga ¢ a 5 
Paul Benrath, 17, Dornerbruchenstrasse—both in Barmen. SE scc0ckaaseegs a 3 
283,%3¢ \ugust 22, 1914). Machine for covering the palate plate for i NN ‘ 70.4 a 
artificial teeth with rubber Dr. Georg Schwartz, 54, Langgasse, SS eee 
Wiesbaden. r ieetren's be “wit Sas ao > 
283,84 June 6, 1913) Piston packing constituted 1 row of separate ‘ Black 04 : 6 
, , as ack . eee 
rings Charles White, Baltimore, Maryland, l S. <A.; repre éileanit 26 1 37.50 
sented by S. F. Fels, patent lawyer, Berlin, 5. W. 61 Cr nage f 
> ita da se 1 
283.848 (January 4). Machine for manufacturing tire treads. Henry James Glycerine, C. DP. (bulk)... ‘ 4 1 
Doughty, Edgewood, Vern wu. m d Graphite bbls , . - ahihaeia p. 
283,937 (May 29, 1914) Press f manufacture of solid tires or other Green Onxice f Chromium (casks 
rubber articles Conti Caoutchouc und Gutta-lercha Co., Iron Oxide. black (casks)... er t 5 1 O¢ 
Har over. . lomestic casks ' + 
284.035 (May 7, 1914). Anti-skid device for vehicle wheels Eduard Infusorial Earth, powdered 
Pister, St. Avold, Lorrair olte 
284.079 (February 25, 1913). Muffler pipe covering with rubber packing + R, - 0 
Erwin Braun, 6la, Konigsteiner Strasse, Héchst, a. M | R. é P * 
284.164 (July 26). Transmission belt. Otto Gehrekens, Hamburg. lampblachk 7 
—_—— € x1a0e ee . . t 
1b] blue ee ceeesese ~ 1 £ 
THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- we, See Soren +46 
white, Dasic Suiphate . 4 
ING INGREDIENTS. Lime, flow 
var te eee J 
} . , ~~ Englis 
- the chemical market the situation may be summed up by ilies ae ; 04 
stating that those chemicals which are imported or used for mporte 
military purposes are scarce and some are almost out of reach, slcined, hea : ¢ 09% 
while those of domestic production and have no military value yyocjecite. calcine 6c Wot 1 35.00 
are dull. Mica ; 0 
. : ~ , M Rubhe u U4 2 
There are persistent reports to the effect that paint materials  Napbtha, stove gasolene (steel “ 
are in for a better demand this month, but with a few exceptions rt El s_ sate ; 
the prices are the same now as a month ago. Zinc oxide is nor- Oil, aniline 0 @ 1,00 
' ‘ rn, crude 6'4@ 06% 
mal and the prices quoted are firm owing to the strength in zinc seed (easions nol 62 G@ 
ore. Dry colors are unsettled and many of them are difficult to vies ees =<. 
: - pe seed, wr 
obtain. English vermilion can be obtained only in small quanti- Orange Mine es 1814 
: ; 4 . . . a “— . Parag ‘ 
ties and at an unusually high price. English chalk in consider-  p,, 
able quantities arrived late in the month, but considering the he I 5 a See 
russiar slue 4 
amount consumed the supplies are really insufficient. It is im- Pumice Stone, powdere: bls 7 
possible to obtain Cadmium yellow at the present time. Crimson Rother Flun ; ; 
and golden antimony have advanced in price, and the former is ub! Subst l J 
not generally obtainable. Black hypo also is not quoted by some white s12@ 5 
. ° ° : ee } fit t 23 
of the principal dealers. Lithopone has had a fair demand and 515.00 
some of the mills are buying for future delivery. The prices are i 
@ 2.6 
still firm and the rise in spelter values does not tend to weaken 0 @15.o 
prices White purified beeswax has advanced in price and » 3000 @ 
carnauba wax has declined. ) Ga 
e . . . 4s 1 
The demand for toluo! is steadily increasing and some do- 06 @ 7 
mestic manufacturers are now offering quotations on small oe ay 
quantities of all grades. The manufacturers of benzol continue a 
. . e ° a { 
to quote high prices on all grades, although a few jobbers are > 1 
offering small lots at a dollar a gallon. The Department of =e . . oo 
t 
Commerce has made public the report of Dr. Norton on the dye Montar : 0 @ .2 
. “ " = , Paraffine, domestic 120 m. 1 04'4@ 04 
industry, in which the statement is made that the Pittsburgh whiting Alba. factory... on ©6580 @ 7.50 
district will soon produce 20,000 gallons of benzol per day, and ae nagpne l tokcae 45 @ 30 
: : " iris white, mericar 7m { a > 
the United States Steel Co. at Gary, Indiana, will produce 12,000 English cliffstone ‘ 75 @ 1,10 
. Zinc oxide, Americar process ‘ t 0S4%G@ 
gallons daily, and there are several more large plants under yes Srcaah esiaan, team pee esta 
construction which will furnish more. These plants wash the Annes process, red seal. . 0% @ 
rench process, white s¢ x @ 


gas from the coke ovens. Zinc sulphide igi roe none 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 
\ fair business was reported and prices were supported by in- 
ril 30, 1915 juiries for quotations on all grades \t the end of the week 
il so serious early Standard crepe was 2s. 444d. for spot, and Smoked sheet was 
: idditiona k-men steady at 2s. 5'4d. for spot Hard Para was tirm at 2s. 64d. 
gt Complaints, however, Crepe was in demand, especially July-December delivery, at 2s 
ta I Mecient as 3d while Smoked sheet was selling at 2s 35ed., a difference of 
tne S ec! Vas ery net nly a little over 4d 
t 57 cents, while First latex crepe During the second week there was enough activity to steady 
s pote t 6l a 62 cents, ré prices, although actual trading was limited to future deliveries. 
nth a somew rmer tone he reported delay in the issue of shipping permits and the un- 
g to 38 59 cents, while st certainty of cargo space resulted in an easier market. By the 
: t vere rke 64 and month Standard crepe was 2s. 4d. for spot, July- 
nother nt, selling on the ing 2s. 27d. Smoked sheet was 2s. 5d. for spot, 
> Oo ' ght plent r being 2s. 3%d. Para rubber has steadily shown 
t t the nutacturers strength, and advanced prices are quoted for Hard fine, which 
I Y : era ( was losed it 2s id 
( st late \pril-Ma It rears that the abolition of the 1 er auctions has had 
( Smoked sheet ed, April-Ma 1 ste ng effect on the London market and has eliminated, 
nusuall rains on the at least temporarily, the speculative feature 
‘ sual receipts from According to communications from the American Consul at 
s s ent getting low London, the exports of rubber declared at that port to the 
t sa t New Yor United States during the first three months of 1915 were valued 
t ! t t at $13,882,728, as compared with $9,171,126 for the same period 
irket ( ( ts ta last yea 
t tainabl lf the Dardanelles is opened it is quite possible that the Brit- 
g the s nd we r the ish Government will commandeer many ships now carrying rub- 
fu é ! nthe part ot the ber and use them as transports There is a ready market in 
S¢ t ss eries France and Great Britain for Russian wheat, and ships will be 
r : t artl so t needed for irrying this wheat as soon as the Dardanelles is 
ct :¢ ents and the result may affect plantation bber considerably 
; s st at the as [he market continued firm and quiet during the last two 
s lengt tire weeks, with little change. Prices for plantation grades were 
I t t has el maintained on a basis of 2s. 344d. for spot. Standard crepe was 
Ss little siness tlere 2s 3 t. and sn ‘ked sheet ribbed at 2s. 3 id 
&s 4 I I > ll lots AND COLOMBO 
that Une nul rers ar \uctions and the offerings are taken up 
e : prompt ul gures Shipments to London 
: and the | ed for lack of cargo space Che 
egul S : steamsh Singapore is due in New York 
, , t States. May 5 
. s been SUU,0UU Messrs. Keel & Waldock, of Colombo, print the following in- 
formation in their weekly report, concerning ocean rates Che 
it antatior freight on rubber from Colombo to London is 70s. plus 20 per 
le rom the cent. war surcharge: from Colombo to New York, 92s. 6d. plus 
Ne 14 s 50 pe ent. war surcharge, and from Colombo to the Continent, 
Ne is eport 70s. plus 20 per cent. war surcharge 
ee ee eee Serer New YorK Qvotations 
g regular! Following are the quotations at New York one year ago, one 
' “i pee , , mont y ar \pril 30, the current date: 
PAR May 1,14. Apr. 1,’15. Apr. 30, '15 
| . rt< ¢ nited States is as - ard ro 
Upriver, fine, new .. 44@7/35 38 Ga OO fa 
’ a. ‘OS: Upriver, fine, old 99 @0 02 a 
t “ M S Para I s . ' A oe) =2 = =2 
ry a : ie (ks Islands, fine, new 42 23 a 3 fa 
0 tae M - Upriver irse, new 457246 46 @ 46 @ 
a rites 7 is uM eres =e Islands, coarse, new.......... 31@ ; 304@ 30 @ 
on Se Beane: s , Cameta .... phenaeeeese 35436 34 @ 34 6 
é‘ site cel ch aaiie Ge Chena SA. GUNS nicecsecnseness 45@46  -47%4G@ 48 @ 
; me : ny Cae Ge ci cicasietnndod eeeens 444 45 l 
( t s < \lal s \pril 4 . YT 
wit ? ‘ New York On same da the Bra NTATION TEVEA . < ms 
] ’ t n Mar 1 ¢ 2 ¢nr e ¢ far +t} } 1 > ( \ Spot OD g 59 a 
can = ; = : ™ g ov seciae: . ; , oF - Suet ee —_ OS@o? ) Afloat 62 (@® 58 fa 
sia wane seq {Spot 62 @ 584 
‘ First itex crepe 67/269 aii 
_ }Afloat 61 @ / @ 
t l Ss marked i strong ar 1 active | ine sheets and biscuits un- 
; t the activit f rubber shares ae - +++ -62@67 yeenes eee 
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CENTRALS G ogg dy 6,40 45.8 
Vavies, « 4,2 
Corinto ja ahesics 46 @47 46 
Esmeralda, sausage 45@46 46 @ 45 @ ae eee 
N t 40a 41 43 44 44 Marcu 2 By the steamer Stephe ur Manaos 
icaragua, SscTa] ( i ( ( 
2 Meyer & I 400 4 Q F 
Mexican, scraj 43a 44 , 416 a & Zeis Or 70 4 
M anicoba scrap 37 2 37 2{a + \. -Ast BS . © ” 7 
i¢ rs X ‘ x 
Mangabeir sheet 40 3a G. Amsir & « é f 
Guayule 2 770 Hageme & Br 
; “ “7 Bader ' 
Balata, sheet 55 ( Mulle S & « 4 
F. B. Ross & ¢ 7 4 
Balata, bl 48 W. R. Grace & | 
\FRICAN 4 S é 
Lopori, ball, prime . 5354 a : 
Massai, red 49/52 52 ad4 54 ( ITACOATIARA 
Came! ll 3540 36 37 «40 7 é ( 
Benguela . x0 4 PR 2 | the st ler S Pau I 
Accra, flake 24 23 214423 3 G over & 1 Q - 
(i Rut ( 7 7 ) 
East INDIAN i r n& K ( ¢ 4 
Assam 30 a rt \ #. — 4,201 I . ¢ 
Pontianak 74a M S x 7.7 
( s «x > er 
— — —— \ > es s l 7 
IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. Total 16,200 35,6 
; F \pric &8.—By the steamer Sergipe tf Par 
. = ; Mever & ] 68,600 7 of 73 9 & & R51 
Marcu 23.—By the steamer Huayna, from Itacoatiara and \rnold & Zeiss 62,106 13,2¢ f 4,706 82,600 
Iquitos Hagemeyer & Brut $0.50 < = 2 10% 
i etie <Q ( { ( in ¢ { 
I Me ( se ( I + — “ & K 44 ) 7.66 2 g 0 
He s & K 24 6 60K g 4 ( Amsinck & ( 6, 101 or 
\. DPD. St 5 or 00 
1Ol ITOS R e! ] P = 21.800 














W. R. Grace & ¢ 60 ( 1.406 304 8600 r= : aise ie ary” 5 
H. A. Astlett & ¢ 4,8 "200 500 006 \priL 17.—By the steamer Benedict from Para and Manaos 
-— Meyer & Brow oon ; 5,7 56.7 62,400 
Tot S ( 8. 306 36.800 63,601 Arr & Zeiss 27.10 2,206 7 Bf ] ' 159,400 
2 , , . He & K ‘ 800 300 79,8 , 117,800 
Marcu 23.—By the steamer Huayna, from Para and Manacs Robinson & . 38,900 4,001 60 43,500 
Meye & Brow <0 > 60K 47.900 20 2 337.300 J inst ¢; Wi twe - & ( “ss ‘ R¢ 44H 4 00 
Ar d & Zeiss " 63.800 8.300 00.200 07.600 Macs = _ - san % 0 
Henderson & Korn... -. 78,300 30,900 59,000 132 ) 300.400 ii — \ . . , 3°90 
Johnstone, Whitworth & Co. ...... see . 26,900 109,900 136,800 ( a “x " 6 9 
OTe Se ee 11 3 22'300 tat 132'800 ss & 4 4 
Hagemeyer & Brunn. 18,800 40,800— 84,100 —_ 2 Onn - - 44 
Robert Badenhop me  -wévunex 76.800 ; e 
H. \. Astlett & ¢ 26.800 .. 76.100 ITACOATIARA 
W. R. Grace & Ci 2,300 2,100 48.300 He & K 4.706 S Vv 
CENTRALS Galvestos | Goutard & ( 2 
. W. RK. Grace & ( 
rhis sign, in connecti wit s - 50,006 { T.. Coll 
trals, denotes Guayule rut | : ‘ 
( I It 4,400 
Mar + I Galves 4.501 I the 
3.0 , 
Wsions sshac I . 
Marcu 26 I e Za ( i os gor 7 By N 
Schulte, Bunemann & ( ( ick & ¢ 
Pal Calvet & 506 ( & 
Marc 2¢ By the ( t wens er Trading ( ” 
Of 00 9 . 
G. Amsinck & Ce - a 201 By ; 
Fidanque Bre Ss x Sor S. . ** 300 t ry I \ ir ad 7 . 
Pottberg. Ebeling & Co... 300 6.06 \PRI = ‘ 
W. R. Grace & Cx os “< 27,501 - 6,006 Rose —l& S ~ 700 
6.00 88 OOF 
Marcu 26 I e ( New Orleans \prit 1! By the 
F Steige & Ce 40,000 APRIL tne . . Vi * . 
G. Amsinck & Co... ‘ 11,70 ‘ 
Marcu 30.—By the Calamar. Port Limon W. R. Grace & ( . 16,701 
Senae Brand ® Bree an \. M. Capen’s Sons. ‘ 2.70 
— ate ss A+ ,|H. Wolff & Ce 3.90 
cle eure se ) 1,000 Pablo Calvet & Ce : 5 Om 
APRII I the Antille Ne Orleans Piza, Nephews & Ci 00 41,2¢ ( 
~ 7 { 
Steiger Ce 35.0 . P 
E. Steiger & . ° ° se eeees 35,000 Aprit 14.—By / , Galvest aw . 
APR é By the ¢ ( WH xctwee *60.00¢ 00 
G. Amsinck & Ce.. eee 5, 3¢ : 
American Trading C¢ i 2,000 \prin 15 By the Patht é Mex 
W. R. Grace & Co oe 600 7,900 | E. Steiger & Co... 11,00 
. —— ‘ G. Amsinck & C eee 00 
Avert By the Terence=Bahia Lawrence Johnson & ( ee 7.000 ‘ 
Adolph Hirsch & Cx -- 67,000 R. Del Castillo & Ce i 300 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros .«+++ 160,000 General Export & Commission Co. 20 19.700 6 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd .. 12,000 239,006 
’ Apri: 16.—By Fl Sud=Galvest 
Aprit 5 By the Tes s=Port Limon: Vasien *155. 900 
arious eee . . . eeee . 25,V 
G. Amsinck & Co. a ee 800 
Isaac Brandon & Bros. : , 700 Aprit 15,—By the Momus—=New Orleans 
Gontard & Co... iceadcn <a 500 2,000! A. N. Rotholz. : aan 1.500 
Aprit 5.—By the Siraola—Guatemala: E. Steiger & ( — = 
W. R. Grace & Co...........25. 800 Aprit 17.—By the Panama=Col 
West Coast Rubber Co.......... 700 W. Loaiza & Co. ee 2.001 ( 
A. Rosenthal & Sons 2,00 3,500 | Isaac Brandon & Bros ool 2.00 4 40 
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APR ( b \prit 21.—By the Saron Monarch=London: 
" ( R ( *7 00 Me *130,000 
I | & *165,.000 *400,000 Ed .*250,000 
< General * 380,000 
| \PR | ’ I t Arnold *380,000 
se 7 960 on \ldens’ *415.000 
Tr: *) ) , Hadder *67 006 
0 x I ge ( 22,400 *82,400 oeud * 300,00 
APR nkow p I The B .* 220,000 
Johnst *45 
| Me & | it * 
< H & ¢ I *7 
\ S “7 00 
R x ¢ *80,000 
(ye k ( * 20,001 
Het & AK *95 Of *103,501 
r. G ( *260,001 *125.000 
W & * 30,001 *50,000 
: i I *35.000 + 35/000 
\ & Ze *205,0 ) Va s *>20,000 377.500 
W. R. ¢ & ( 70.001 
; sT. W : * 2,00 (PR 22 By e Sar I 
IN t ! iv 
Litt x ( *45.06 I B. F. G < ( * 8,501 
M * 307.500 irious *3.500 *17,C00 
R \ ( I . *2 178,700 . 3 a 
R - 67.200 *2.243,900 \pRII B e ( ’ >» Pris ingapore 
The B. F. Go ch (¢ 40,00 
\ B ’ I n Goodyea Tire & Rubber ( 0,000 
Me ‘ “100 x Ed. Maure * 25,06 5 000 
7 | 45 006 . 
, Zz ( e =; \PR By eA Singay 
\ *16.20 *184,500 Johnstone, Whitworth & ¢ 30,00 
(y jyear Tire & Rubber Co -* 115,000 
i Hood Rubhe . * 160,001 
R or Charles T. Wils ( Im *80,00 
GS zA \ * 35.01 L. Litt n & ( *80.00 
M ; k Mig. ( *27'000 Various 60,000 *825,000 
M R I g ¢ *22,500 : 
a N = ' *10.000 \prR 4 I t ‘ Batavia 
i *10,000 *239,500 Ge ver ( *40 0 
G & Rubber ¢ ne *25 Om 
\ 4 g w=l | Ak xccessors, Ltd *4,501 
) Mey & | Manhattan Rubber Mfg. ¢ *6.710 
. . R & Gua \g I Tohnstone, Whitworth & ( *5.00 
\ < catia ; ° <4 Va s *130,000 *638,700 
L. | x * 33,501 
pill Rubber 1 g | *202,000 
‘ +. 
, Ey ieee qos.eee CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
. ota} ¥8 *22,300 *824,500 Por Nracara Farts—Marcn, 1915 
l P ds 
\ 4 paz il yn ; Be antes 
The B. F. ( *315,00 Belata 1,402,3 
M I ( *2,500 *317,500 i 
lr 6.2 022 
\PR I 
} G ( *) Oo P SA Fra s Marcu, 
*20,000 *45,000 
R I j Ir c $6,979 
I> - I 4 rbe scral 6.34 1.468 
I »s I > I | 10.000 
( ‘ R ( e 00 . ° : = 
} M a *) ° Por NE OORLE s TarcH 
. pit nat Ww & ¢ *12. 506 
M ( 00 *462.000 I 67,89 $57,867 
, 4 e=Colomb Por DetR Marcw, 19 
x | *26 
ul R “ ( ® 0.0 
| W & ¢ *195.000 Rubt scra 414 $100 
*680.000 *1 11,000 
) \PR ¢ n Margar I R < 1.00 53 
M RF. ¢ ( Recla r 47,534 6.496 
t ral R ( 
Michelin 1 ( Port oF Boston—Marcu ’ 
4 Ed. Ma np 
W R. re \\ < ; & G a jelutong (Pontianak 27 .06¢€ $1,095 
. ( & R ¢ ( por 
. *522.200 Rubb scray 7 713 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1915. 
NEW YORK EUROPE. 
egies , - on —— — — (;RAND 
. Me ( Ca I ‘ I Me Coars Caucho. I A Total 
\ 44 4 37.444 48 61 80 1,04 34,445 136,179 384,189 
S 774 70.84 29,19 7 7 ).972 65 6.297 40,980 229,899 
i4 94.55¢ 84,3986 ) 517 21.25 6.093 22.298 151,160 
x 46.7 4 x 4 2 43¢ 1.566 4.320 ay 9,600 
! 4 7 3 ¢ 6 7 17,008 8.59 0.867 161,844 
P 4 6 77 ¢ 48 5.807 20.59 90.256 
7 44 ¢ ! 74 ) 626 5 2.160 640 46.130 
‘ 5 4,28 x 4 4 5 §,324 s 4 
6 l 20,165 ) 
‘ ‘ g ' 4 1 avn N98 213 200 l 
7 2 g 680 460 ( 
X 44 2 16 16,523 
’ Q 74 1.8 1.291 
) 44 099 7 1.730 1.730 
434 434 434 
467 48 7 69 6¢ 8,28 44,728 78,160 904,496 1,970,699 
. 4 4,124 7.309 30,418 04 2,9 4,105 17,428 47,846 
7 7 4 6.6 7 64 f 47.679 02.265 9 924 018.545 
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RUBLER STATISTICS FOR LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, MARCH, 1915 


Plantation Rubber from the Far East. 


| RTs F VE) N GROWN IKUBBER 
| t 8 } 5 ( ‘ t ( I 

‘ 4.4 
l St 

I 2 
P I 

IX + : 

| 

\ l 


( N + 4 MOVEMENTS OF ALL KINDS OF RUBBER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


rot 6,346. 7 448.4 M ng M 
: ex ‘ c 8 I : é East I 74 
¢ ( W 
| Z t Ce ( y | x ~ 
SINGA R 65 
( & Ml l 5 
: ~ . F “dM s : : 
| RG g the « Othe ntries 
epe > Ss : ¢ —e I $3 ' | 7 S 
oO 3 ‘ i. ’ | { Ning 
re M 4 
St g < I ent 7 
In Sing re, er pound é 1 
P I n cents THE RUBBER SCRAP MARKET. 














S SS eee : : 6 3/ Oln@2 434 418: 90@ 5 28 ™ rst two weeks of April were characteristic by unsettled 
| nn = pale ; -~ r 3 7 73 : 4 39.73 @ 59.04 nditions and an uninteresting market The signs of 
( fine vn... 7 2/ 14 @2/ 2% 51.18 54.47 rmer market conditions that developed about the middle of the 
Gr anh 3 2/ 1 42.82 50.68 month helped to advance the price of boots, shoes and tires 
aaa arky ; : +4 4 vig 37 18 +9 The white tires in most demand are Goodyear and Goodrich 
s reate 7 . 5.2. was marked activity during the third week, caused by 
Picul , several heavy orders being taken for immediate delivery. Auto 
{Juote a 5 a = tires were marked up a little higher on heavy buying orders and 
TotaL Exorts FroM MALAYA 1 good demand for selected white tires was noticeable 

(From January t ites name Reported by. — + v & ." Singa The market in general has been decidedly stronger the last 
ia ita States, t Ce retin week of the month and prices on all grades with some few ex- 

j~ ha : ceptions have advanced, particularly on boots, shoes, arctics and 

Feb. 28 Potal auto tires. Inquiries from the mills show more interest than for 

a te erro? some time heretofore and there are reports of heavy orders being 

ay 067 placed for immediate delivery. In auto tires the demand is prin- 


cipally for selected white brands, while mixed tires are held at 





nominal prices. 
In the Canadian market business during the past month has 


l Be 


been hardly sufficient to change prices ots and shoes were 





3,233,23 1093,82¢ sold only in small lots, and auto tires were very dull. Toward 









PUBLIC SALES IN COLOMBO, CEYLON. the end of the month hoots and shoes were in better demand and 
lan Strai S. India. . ‘ . . ° 
é , u . re Toe 6 s 38 97] prices advanced. Auto tires showed a slight improvement, while 
Sales from January t a ids 3,848,91 15 71 is ; ; 
Sales made March 5 << “ee 22,54( . inner tubes steady rhe situation, however, is not what it 
. 4.222.994 58,871 would be if rubber scrap could be freely shipped to the United 
= , ‘ States 

I o ’ M +,¢ ui 504 was 

I f < >, S RI BER SCRAP PRICES PAI BY CONSUMERS FOR CARLOAD 
= LOTS 
Increase mn ’ 423.7 
Ne \ \ 


New York. | ' me 756 


. , oe 
In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker Trimmed arcties 90 on 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 2 a 14@ 4 
New York) advises as follows N ‘ ‘ : 
“There has been but little change in the general market for = jp Aor 
commercial paper during the past three months, and the rates e tires 
ruling in March can be repeated for April, namely, 444% per NX to peelings oval 
saat as Ah Mixe to pe gs 8 8 
cent. for the best rubber names and 5@5'% per cent. for those not \ cai wie a , 
so well known: the demand from banks continues good.” he ge 
New York Prices ror MarcH (NEW RUBBER) Shccadl ws : ; 
: 1014 M 
ip R gs 
[ $0.52 60 $0.73@0.76 $0.88 or anee shins it as 7 
Uy < ; ; 4¢ 4 : M : : 
Is R 85 2 4 
Islar - r 72 
+ y ¢ 4 48 ( 3 
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